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GIORGIONE 


AS A LANDSCAPE PAINTER 


I 


GiorGionE of Castelfranco is, in the common opinion of informed mankind, 
one of the greatest painters of all time. He was admired by his contempor- 
aties ; his reputation has never suffered eclipse but rather increased with the 
passing centuries. Yet of the man himself little is known and less is of con- 
temporary record. His short life covers a most interesting period when the 
tide of the Renaissance was setting in food. He himself, borne on its first 
gteat wave, expressed its spirit and inspired its exponents in the domain of 
painting. Thus in the history of Venetian art he is a pivotal personage. To 
understand him is to probe the ideals of his day. How his art arose, by what 
influences it was shaped, how his own gifted nature responded to those in- 
fluences, what he absorbed and what he refused, what he received and what 
he gave—the discovery and clear exposition of these facts is a prime duty for 
the historian of Venetian art. 

It is nevertheless unfortunately true that, notwithstanding all that has 
been written by the most learned experts on Italian art, these particular problems 
have never been squarely faced. There has been much writing about 
Giorgione. Strenuous and long-continued efforts have been made to 
draw up a list of his existing works which might receive general acceptance ; 
but no such union of opinion has been attained. The Giorgiones of Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, of Morelli, of Berenson, of Cook, of Venturi, and of Ludwig 
Justi overlap one another but do not coincide. The trouble is that many 
of the pictures definitely recorded as by him no longer exist, while of the 
pictures reasonably ascribable to him, few are authenticated by approxi- 
mately contemporary record and several are in very bad condition. The problem 
of his later works, which does not here concern us, is further complicated by the 
recorded fact that the pictures he left behind him in an incomplete condition 
were finished by his slightly younger follower Titian, so that it is a matter of 
great difficulty to draw a line between such works and others painted wholly 
by Titian at the same date, while the influence of Giorgione was powerful upon 
him. 

During the last half-century or thereabout a group of connoisseurs has 
atisen, who, by intensive study of pictures in minute detail, have been able to 
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gtoup together sets of pictures as assuredly the work of particular artists, either 
known or not known by name. These experts have learned to recognize the 
actual handiwork of a man, his individual tricks of touch, as a handwriting 
expert differentiates script. But handwriting experts for all their care and 
learning are far from infallible, and experts in painting attributions are no more 
immune from error. There is not one of them who on occasion has not made, 
and confessed to making, serious blunders. We regatd their judgments with 
respect, but we do not surrender to them an unconditional assent. Moreover, 
it is obvious that in the nature of things there must be many limitations to their 
assurance. Where an artist’s output is large, continuous, and amply preserved, 
it is possible to follow the changes in his style from year to year and even from 
month to month. Each pictute can easily be connected in style and technique 
with others of about the same date. But where there are great gaps in the list 
and a large propottion of the artist’s output has been destroyed, important links 
may be lost. Instances might be cited where two groups of paintings have been 
identified, each as the work of a single artist, which have been discovered 
later on to be the work not of two men but of one at different stages of his 
career. ; 

The work of the expert is based, as aforesaid, upon a close examination of 
the painter’s handiwork in detail. He cannot form a valid opinion based on 
anything except the actual paint as laid on and left by the artist. But in the 
case of pictures that have weathered periods of neglect, during a life-time of 
four centuries or more, only those that were very solidly painted and have 
escaped ill-usage retain their original surface intact. It is the misfortune of 
Giorgione that hardly one of his pictures exists to-day in anything like original 
condition. The fact that so few of the pictures survive which he is recorded 
to have painted, numerous though they were, while many more in proportion 
of the works of his contemporaries are known, suggests that there was in his 
technique some error of handling which led to the rapid degeneration of his 
colours. It is in any case obvious that his surviving pictures have come down 
to us almost invariably in bad, and sometimes in very bad condition. They 
have had to be restored and in parts repainted, so that much of their present 
surface is not to be accepted as the actual handiwork of Giorgione. Hence the 
best technical experts cannot be trusted when they pontificate about this artist, 
because the very ground upon which their opinion must be based is uncertain 
and incomplete. 


I doubt whether in fact the learned critics who have written about Gior- 
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gione have based their judgment to any considerable extent upon that detailed 
study of “handwriting ” which is the theoretical foundation of their craft. 
I think their opinion has had a mote purely esthetic foundation than they are 
conscious of, or at any rate willing to acknowledge. They have familiarized 
themselves with certain pictures, have received from them the impression of 
an artistic personality, and they have constructed their list of the artist’s works 
by means of that criterion. They have accepted in the first instance, as typical 
works by Giorgione, the following four well-authenticated pictures—the 
Giovanelli “Tempest,” the Vienna “ Three Philosophers,” the Castelfranco 
Madonna, and the Dresden “ Venus.” The authenticity of these is guaran- 
teed by contemporary record. To them have been added with fair unanimity, 
the Madrid Madonna, the “ Judith” in the Hermitage, and the Fére champétre 
in the Louvre; also a very few portraits which do not come within the scope of 
my present study. Outside of this small group thus generally accepted a 
chaos of attributions reigns. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Morelli, Frizzoni, 
Berenson, Venturi, Herbert Cook, Gronau, Wickhoff, Schmid, Schaeffer, 
Ludwig Justi, and others maintain their respective opinions based upon their 
individual reactions from pictures beheld. Unfortunately they fail even in 
approximate unanimity and their opinions remain without authority and 
without proof. 

I do not propose in the present enquiry to display yet another esthetically 
created Giorgione, nor shall I ask the reader to place any confidence in my 
conclusions on the basis of an imagined special sensitiveness in me either 
innate or acquired. I propose to approach the Giorgione problem from a new 
angle by an untrodden route, and the reader who accompanies me will be 
asked to use his ordinary intelligence by the way and not any peculiar gift of 
attistic insight. Moreover it is not my present purpose to deal with the entire 
cateer of our artist nor to discuss every branch of his activity, but by investigat- 
ing one such branch to discover and manifest its origin and growth and thus 
to link together a succession of his paintings which lucidly exhibit his develop- 
ment in a definite direction. I shall therefore examine Giorgione mainly as a 
landscape painter and I hope to show that a series of landscapes or landscape 
backgrounds painted by him can be identified and arranged in a chron- 
ological succession. The group of pictures thus isolated and firmly united 
will be found to form an authentic basis for the study of his art as a whole. 


1 But some critics ascribe the Madrid Madonna to the young Titian and the Fére champétre 
to Sebastiano del Piombo. 
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Tue recorded facts about Giorgione’s life are few. He was born about the 
year 1477. Castelfranco was his birthplace according to Vasari; Vedelago 
accotding to Ridolfi. A man named Giorgione da Vedelago is recorded as a 
citizen of Castelfranco in 1460. He may have been the painter’s father. Ridolfi 
says that our artist belonged to one of the best families in those parts. A later 
and less credible tradition makes him the illegitimate offspring of a Barbarelli 
by a girl of Vedelago. I recently paid a visit to that place and found it, what it 
always must have been, a large and thriving village with two considerable 
churches. The larger has recently been rebuilt and is one of the best modern 
churches I have seen. I was told that it was erected by the people of the place 
in eighteen months. It is a brick edifice in the simplest Romanesque style. 
A bold round-arched arcading separates the nave from the two aisles. The 
arches are supported on fine monolith stone columns and well designed and 
sculptured capitals. A noble apse terminates the east-end. The interior is 
beautifully proportioned and the effect of the whole is charming in the admirable 
simplicity of its excellent brick-work. I like to think that this good taste is 
hereditary in the village and that it was shared by the ancestors of Giorgione. 

Vedelago is only four miles distant from Castelfranco along the Treviso 
road, so that it really matters little whether our artist was born in the big village 
or the little town, the same flat plain and type of scenery being common to 
both. Bassano is the nearest important place to them, being some eight or 
nine miles away. 

Giorgione came to Venice when still quite young, but, as I shall show, 
already a formed artist. He may have served his apprenticeship at Bassano 
before going to the great city of the lagoons and entering the workshop of 
Giovanni Bellini, rather as an assistant than as an apprentice. Save for probable 
visits to Castelfranco he seems to have spent the whole of his independent 
working life at Venice, and there in the year 1510 he died of the plague at the 
eatly age of thirty-three. We may imagine him settled down about the 
year 1494, at which time he would have had as companions among Bellini’s 
helpers, Bissolo, Pierino Santo, Lattanzio da Rimini, and Marco Marziale. 

Let us now enquire whether any early work by Giorgione exists which 
was painted before his entry into Bellini’s workshop. By strange good fortune, 
among the very sparse existing records of Giorgione’s activity, we possess 
accurate information about one of his earliest works. It also happens to be 
one in which the influence of Bellini is not apparent and it may therefore 
have been painted before or very soon after his arrival at Venice. 
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In the year 1510, when Giorgione died of the plague at Venice, he was just 
attaining the height of his powers. The admiration which he was already 
teceiving in full measure from his younger contemporaries was beginning to 
spread among Italian lovers and patrons of art. ‘Thus it was that when news 
of his untimely death reached the ears of Isabella d’ Este at Mantua she desired 
to obtain a picture by him before his studio contents were dispersed. Accord- 
ingly on October 15th of that year she wrote the following letter to Taddeo 
Albano, a Venetian merchant, whom she seems to have been wont to employ 
as her agent for the purchase of pictures at Venice. 


“We ate informed that among the stuff and effects of the painter Zorzo 
of Castelfranco there exists a picture of a Night (Una Nocte), very beautiful and 
singular; if so it might be we desire to possess it and we therefore ask you, in 
company with Lorenzo da Pavia and any other who has judgment and under- 
standing (designo), to see whether it is a really fine thing and if you find it such 
to go to work with Master Carlo Valerio our most dear compatriot and anyone 
else that seems good, to obtain this picture for me, settling the price and 
giving me notice of it. And if you see well to conclude a bargain, the thing 
being really fine, lest someone else should carty it off do what you think 
best > CLG, 

“Mantua, 25 October, 1510.77! 


Albano in his reply, dated Venice, November 8th, confirms the report of 
Giorgione’s death but informs his patroness that no such picture as the one 
referred to by her remains among the artist’s effects. ‘‘ It is true,” he continues, 
“that the said Zorzo painted one for Taddeo Contarini, which from my in- 
formation, is not very perfect as you would wish. Another picture, de /a 
nocte, was made by the said Zorzo for one Victorio Beccaro, which I am told 
is better designed and better finished than Contarini’s, but Beccaro is not at 
present in these parts, and, as I am informed, neither the one nor the other 
(picture) is for sale at any price, because they had them made for their own 
enjoyment.” The last words are important as implying that these pictures were 
commissioned and the subject therefore probably not chosen by the artist but 
by his patron. 

Thus in 1510 there was in the house of Taddeo Contarini at Venice a 
picture by Giorgione of wna nocte. It was not regarded as a very fine work. 


1 The letters are preserved among the Gonzaga archives at Mantua. They are published 
in Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, Vol. I (1889), p. 47. 
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Fifteen years later the same picture was seen, still in Taddeo Contarini’s house, 
by Marcantonio Michiel, who in those days was a studious amateur of art,! and 
was reputed to be consumatissimo nelle antichita—a first-rate authority on an- 
tiquities. He visited all the collections of pictures in or near Venice to which he 
had access and wrote still extant notes upon them. This is how he describes 
the picture in question : 


“ The canvas of a landscape with the Birth of Paris with the two shepherds 
upright on their feet ; it was by the hand of Zorzo of Castelfranco and was one 


of his earliest works.’”? 


From these two records we learn that Giorgione painted two versions of 
a picture (one at least on canvas) representing a subject described as Una 
Nocte in one account and as the “ Birth of Paris ” in the other, and that one of 
them was among his earliest paintings. We fortunately possess a fragment 
of one of these pictures and a good copy of the other. 

The copy is a painting which was in the possession of the late Mr. Charles 
Loeser at Florence. It is one of a set of copies by Teniers of pictures in the 
collection formed at Brussels by the Archduke Leopold William. On his 
death he left the collection by will, dated 9 October, 1661, to the Emperor 
LeopoldI. This collection was commemorated in a folio publication containing 
245 engraved plates issued at Brussels by David Teniers with the following 
title: “‘ Theatrum pictorium in quo exhibentur ipsius manu delineate, eiusque cura in 
aes incisae picturae architypae italicae quas archidux in pinacothecam suam Bruxellis 
collegit.”” 

The first edition of this work is dated 1660 but in fact the plates began to 
be issued two years earlier. One of them depicts Giorgione’s “ Birth of Paris.” 
After the Archduke’s death the collection was taken to Vienna and set up in 
the Amalienhof but presently removed to the Stallburg.* To it were added 
other works belonging to the Emperor and the whole formed the basis of 
the existing Vienna picture gallery. 

In 1728 another publication of engravings of the pictures in the Stallburg 

1 Michiel used to be known as “‘ the Anonymo di Morelli,” who published his notebook 
under the title “‘ Notixia di opere di diesegno,”” etc. It is best referred to in G. Frizzoni’s edition, 
Bologna, 1884. 

2 “La tela del paese con el nascimento de Paris con li dui pastori ritti impiede, fu de Mano de 
Zorzo de Castel-franco e fu delle sue prime opere.” 


* An inventory is reprinted in the Vienna Jahrbuch der a. H. Kaiserhauses, Vol. I, 
Part 2, No. 495. 
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was begun by A. J. de Prenner under the title: ‘‘ Theatrum artis pictoriae, 
quo tabulae depictae quae in caesarea vindobonensi pinacotheca servantur leviore caelatura 
exhibentur.” Only four parts of this publication were issued at Vienna between 
the years 1728-33. They contained 160 plates. The complete book as intended 
was never published. Its place was taken by a less ambitious work containing 
only 30 plates of etchings, on each of which a number of small-scale repre- 
sentations of the pictures were combined. Giorgione’s “ Bitth of Paris ” 
will be found on Plate 21. This was published by Stampart and A. de Brenner 
at Vienna in 1735 under the title: “‘ Prodromus sive pracambulum reserati mag- 
nificentiae Theatri picturae imperatoris,’ etc. It was reprinted in the Vienna 
Jahrbuch der a. H. Kaiserhauses, Band VII, Theil H, p. vii. 

Thus we know that the version of Giorgione’s “ Birth of Paris” which 
was in the Archduke’s collection was in existence in the year 1735 in Vienna. 
May it not be possible that some wrecked remains of it still exist in the maga- 
zines of the great Vienna Gallery ? 
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Ture also exists in the Budapest Gallery a large-scale fragment amounting 
to about the right-hand half of the same composition. It is painted on canvas. 
Not unnaturally the late Moritz Thausing (on whom be peace) identified this 
fragment as a portion of the picture which belonged to the Archduke. Such, 
however, is not the case, for this fragment did not come from the Archduke’s 
collection, but was one of the pictures presented to the Budapest Gallery in 
mid-nineteenth century by John Ladislaus Pyrker, who was Patriarch of Venice 
and afterward Archbishop of Eger (Erlan). He acquired his collection mainly 
in Venice, and there can be little doubt but that the fragment containing the 
Two Shepherds was purchased by him there and is a part of the version on 
canvas which belonged to Taddeo Contarini. 

The first to call attention to the Budapest picture was that great art-critic, 
Morelli, who identified it as part of the picture seen by Marcantonio Michiel. 
Professor Thausing of Vienna, whose lectures I attended as a student, gave 
currency to Motelli’s discovery in a contribution to the local press, which was 
reprinted in his Wiener Kunstbriefe (Leipzig, 1884, page 316). His pupil Dr. 
Wickhoff on reading this article identified the composition as part of that 
engraved in the “‘ Theatrum pictorum,” as aforesaid, and thus it was that the 
Budapest fragment was believed to have formed part of Archduke Leopold 
William’s collection. 

Now Thausing when he first wrote had no idea of the nature of the whole 
composition and had never heard of the designation for it as Una Nocte, which 
was not published till 1889. Thausing knew of it only as the “ Birth of Paris.” 
It is therefore notable that in his description of the Budapest fragment he sug- 
gests that it is a Nachtbild—a night picture—thus anticipating the very name by 
which it was later discovered that Isabella d’ Este had called it. The reader 
may also remember that Correggio’s famous picture of the Nativity is popularly 
called La Notte del Correggio, though it is little, ifat all, darker than Giorgione’s 
“ Birth of Paris.” 

If it be claimed that the title Una Nocte was normally applied to Nativities, 
it is quite possible that Isabella d’ Este, hearing vaguely that Giorgione’s picture 
was of a Birth, assumed that a Nativity was meant. In any case there can be 
no serious doubt but that the picture that belonged to Contarini depicted 
the Birth not of Christ but of Paris, and is the one referred to as Una Nocte. 

Before proceeding further let us briefly consider the subject of these pictures ; 
the reproductions herewith render description unnecessary (Figs. 1 and 2). The 
tale of Troy was a popular romance throughout the Middle Ages. It was told in 
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ptose and verse by many authors in all the tongues of Western Europe. These 
versions were based upon two late Roman tales, fabled to have been written 
by eye-witnesses of the Trojan war: the Historia de excidio Trojae and the six 
books of the Ephemeris belli Troiani, attributed respectively to Dares Phrygius 
and Dictys Cretensis. Among the more important poems and romances that 
gtew out of these were the twelfth-century Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte- 
More, a Norman courtier of Henry II of England, and an almost contemporary 
poem in Latin verse by Simon Capra Aurea. To the thirteenth century belong 
the Historia destructionis Trojae by Guido delle Colonne, which was often 
translated, and the unfinished poem of about 40,000 lines by Conrad von 
Wiirzburg dating from 1280. Simon and Conrad alone among all these writers 
and their derivatives relate a tale of the Birth of Paris. It also finds place in 
a fourteenth-century Venetian version preserved in the Laurentian Library, 
where it is inserted into the narrative of Guido. 

Conrad tells how the Shepherds were about to kill the infant Paris with a 
sword, as ordered by Priam, but when the child beheld the reflexion of his 
face in the bright steel he laughed so sweetly that they had not the heart to 
kill him and so they gave him secretly to a nurse. : 

The Trojan tale was popular in north Italy owing to the belief that many 
of the cities in that part—Padua and Verona, for example—owed their founda- 
tion to Trojan exiles. Giorgione’s “ Paris” pictures, however, do not illus- 
trate the story as told in any of these medizval versions. It is just possible that 
aversion of the tale printed at Florence in 1491 may have come into 
Giorgione’s hands, but it relates that the infant was exposed “in a valley 
with a great mill.” Now there is no mill in either of the pictures we have been 
considering, though in the earlier of them there is a stream, and the young 
woman seated by its source may be the nymph of the fountain. 

Giorgione, however, was no medievalist. From the first he was devoted 
to the new ideas and the New Learning. It is much more probable that he came 
in contact with the Paris tale through a contemporary humanist than from a 
medieval poem or romance. In that case his source must have been a passage 
in Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum, an edition of which was printed in Venice 
by Boneto Locatelli in March, 1494.1! The passage in question occurs in Book 
VI, Chapter XXII, and is to the following effect : 

1 The imprint is “ Venetiis ductu et expensis Nobilis viri D. Octaviani Scoti cinis Modoetiensis 


MCCCCLXXXXIV septimo Kalendas Martias finis impositus fuit huic operi per Bonetum Loca- 


tellum.” 
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“ Tullius, where he is writing of divination, relates that when Hecuba was 
ptegnant with that pregnancy wherefrom afterwards Paris was born, she being 
asleep had a vision of an outbreak of fire whereby Troy was utterly burnt and 
destroyed. In consequence of which dream and vision Priam, filled with anxiety, 
consulted Apollo, who answered that all Troy would be destroyed by the agency 
of the child about to be born; wherefore Priam ordered the child of Hecuba 
to be exposed. Hecuba, however, when she beheld her beautiful boy, took pity 
on him and gave him to someone that he should give him to the King’s Shep- 
herds to be nourished, and thus he was brought up by the shepherds under 
Mount Ida.” 


Giorgione treats Boccaccio’s story with great freedom. I suppose the rock 
on the left to be Mount Ida and the woman to be either Hecuba or a mountain 
goddess. The old man fluting looks as though he had been copied from a 
Roman bas-relief. The Shepherds’ clothes are in disorder; their tapes are 
not tied. It is suggested that they have been called from sleep. A notable 
feature is the landscape, framed on either side by dark masses of foliage 
and hill and extending to a far distance. It is the landscape of the 
foothills of the Veneto where they droop into the plain. In this landscape 
ate little groups of graceful people variously employed. I invite the reader’s 
special attention to the tower with a buttress at each of its four angles, jutting 
up behind a farm building with long sloping roof sheltering a wooden veranda. 
This tower and farm must have actually existed and been well known to Gior- 
gione. ‘They appear again in another picture by our master which belongs 
to Lord Northampton and whereof I shall have mote to say hereafter. There 
they are seen from a point considerably more to the left, so that the tower 
stands independently and the farm building is to the right with other buildings 
and a church adjacent to it on the top of a small elevation. The same farm 
building appears yet a third time in the Féte champétre in the Louvre, but now 
it is seen from the opposite or chimney side and the tower is of necessity hidden 
behind a great dome of trees. 

A trouble I have had with this book is that after I supposed myself to have 
finished my work upon it some new feature has imposed itself upon my notice 
involving a special journey to Italy to identify it. This four-square tower 
buttressed at the corners did not seem of any importance till I discovered it 
repeated in Lord Northampton’s picture. That led to a careful examination 
of all the other landscapes and the observation that beside the tower the 
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identical same farm-house was introduced into the background first of this early 
picture, next in the Northampton picture belonging to his middle period, and 
thirdly into the Fée champétre, which was one of his last works. Obviously 
both tower and house were well known to him from his boyhood and stuck in 
his memory throughout his life. Let the reader observe that the farm-house is 
depicted ftom three different points of view and is obviously always the same 
house. If it had been copied from some sketch it would only appear from one 
point of view, but in one picture it is shown as seen from the west or chimney- 
side, in the others from the east. It must therefore have been a real house 
and an abiding memoty. 

Accordingly I had to go to the Castelftanco region once more to seatch 
for the tower—a four-square tower with buttresses at the angles, probably 
Romanesque. Starting in a motor-car from Vicenza and after covering all 
the plain in the area between Bassano, Asolo, Castelftanco, and Venice, ovet 
upward of a hundred miles of road, I am able to assert that there exists only one 
tower that even approximately fulfils the conditions, and that is the ancient 
towet of the Duomo of Bassano. It is a Romanesque tower whose top story 
has been rebuilt. Originally it must have closely resembled the Rochetta at 
Verona, but that is not buttressed, nor is any other tower thus enforced in all 
the area accessible from Castelfranco. Massive towers of this type seldom fall 
down. They existed only in important towns. There can, I think, be little 
doubt but that Giorgione’s tower was a reminiscence of the tower of the Duomo 
of Bassano. As for the four turrets above the buttresses, the only towers I 
found possessing such a feature are some at Castelftanco itself which form 
parts of the wall of the little city. 

The farm-house is of a type found in the same neighbourhood. Its elements 
ate an unsymmetrical roof, one slope longer than the other, a kind of veranda 
under prolonged eaves, and a single chimney rising above a built-out fire- 
place toward the middle of one of the end walls. Near Bassano I found houses 
of this type, but only one exactly the same and that was just outside the town a 
short way along the road that leads to Asolo. I was tempted to imagine that 
Giorgione lived in this house as a boy when he was serving his apprenticeship 
to a Bassano painter. Neither the tower nor the house in the pictures occupies 
any identifiable site. They are mere elements in an imagined landscape, but 
the wooded hill may have been suggested by the out-jutting eminence on which 
the Cathedral and Castle of Bassano are planted. 

I shall presently show that Giorgione was familiar with two views of the 
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hills as beheld from near Bassano ; one from a point about three miles west of 
the city, the other from the road up the left bank of the Brenta Valley, three miles 
ot so above where it opens on to the plain. Bassano therefore must have been 
vety well known to Giorgione, who carried some of the features of that locality 
in his memory till the end of his life. It is thus quite possible that he may have 
begun his studies in some Bassano studio. 

There were painters at that time working in Bassano. The great Bartolommeo 
Montagna was painting there in the years 1487 and 1488. Francesco da Ponte 
il vecchio was born there about ten years before Giorgione’s birth, and he seems 
to have acquired his art in his birth-place. It had for long been a fashion to 
fresco the house-fronts at Bassano. Dario, one of the earliest disciples of Squar- 
cione, painted such house-fronts in the middle years of the fifteenth century. 
Montagnana was similarly active there about the same time, and the artistic 
traditions of the place went back to Martinello and other fourteenth-century 
painters. It may therefore be concluded that there were one or more painters’ 
workshops busy at Bassano when Giorgione was a lad, and it involves no great 
stretch of the imagination to suggest that in one of them our artist may have 
laid the foundation of his craft. 
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From this digression let us return to the picture. The fundamental ele- 
ments in its composition reappear with greater or less emphasis in several of 
the artist’s later works. Let me cite a ptominent example. Marcantonio 
Michiel saw in Taddeo Contarini’s house two mote pictures by Giorgione, 
whereof one showing Aeneas and Anchises in Hades has disappeared. The 
other (Fig. 20) is thus described :1 


“The canvas painted in oil of the three philosophers in a landscape, two 
standing and one seated, who observes the angles, with the rock so wonder- 
fully finished. It was begun by Zorzi da Castelfranco and finished by Sebas- 
tiano Veneziano.” 


This picture, which was in the collection of Charles I, was in fact bought 
by the Archduke Leopold William and is now one of the greatest treasures of 
the Vienna Gallery. When it is remembered that both it and the “ Birth of 
Paris ” appear to have been commissions from the same patron it is possible 
that they were intended to hang as pendants to one another. In both the far- 
extending central vista is framed to right and left by brown masses of rock and 
foliage. In both the dark blue-green robe of one figute is juxtaposed to a rich 
ted garment of another. In both two figures stand emphatically on the right, 
relieved against the brown of tree-trunks and foliage. Both landscapes ate 
illumined by the same rose of dawn. The great difference between them is the 
increase of skill displayed by the painter. What he was feeling toward in the 
eatly work he has attained in the later, but the artistic personality behind both 
pictures is obviously the same. 

This is not the only occasion of Giorgione’s recurrence to this work of his 
youth. Ridolfi records that he painted a picture of a nude lady and with her 
a shepherd playing the zafu/o and she admiring and smiling—evidently a 
reminiscence of the two figures on the left in the “ Birth of Paris.” The reader 
who will cast his eye over a set of photographs of Giorgione’s paintings will 
find over and over again small details reappearing in his latest works which can 
be found in a cruder form in this his earliest known picture. We shall have 
occasion to point out examples as our investigation proceeds. 

Let me now direct attention in some detail to the Budapest fragment which 
possesses much mote importance for the Giorgione student than has ever 
been attributed to it. It is described in the Catalogue (No. 145) as follows : 

1“ Tg tela a oglio delli tre filosofi neo passe, dui ritti e uno sentado che contempla li raggi, con quel 
sasso finto cosi mirabilimente, fu incominciata da Zorzi da Castelfranco e finita da Sebastiano veneziano.” 
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“ The Shepherds of Mount Ida and the young Paris. Canvas 91 x 63 cm. 
Presented by J. L. Pyrker. A tempera copy (detail) of a lost picture.” 

By whom it was called a copy I have not been able to discover. Thausing 
rightly regarded it as original ; so did Morelli. There is no reason whatever 
for holding it to be a copy. It possesses every element of originality and no 
internal evidence to a contrary effect. 

I had the good fortune to be able to examine the picture at leisure in 
company with Dr. Didier Rozsaffy, the conservator of the Gallery, and with the 
expert restorer who is permanently attached to the Gallery in an official capacity 
and is very skilful and experienced in technical matters. We had it out of the 
frame and examined it on an easel in an excellent light and with every aid that 
magnifying glasses could afford. 

The picture has been relined. Its original canvas is a close-grained but not 
thin material ; that is to say it is a canvas of good quality, not a thin linen such 
as Quentin Matsys and other Flemish painters of about this same date occasion- 
ally used. It was easy to see at the left-hand edge that the canvas had been cut 
off a larger picture. It has also been shortened at the top by perhaps some nine 
inches ot so. The right-hand edge and the bottom are the original limits of the 
painting in those directions. What surprised me and also, I think, my com- 
panions, was to find that instead of the picture being considerably laden with 
repaints, it is in remarkably original condition for a work of that age. We had 
with us Ludwig Justi’s detailed account of what he thought he saw. Indeed 
when I had only examined the picture where it hung in the gallery, I was ready 
to accept his diagnosis, but under the better circumstances of the studio the 
repaints proved to be for the most part imaginary. The authorities of the 
gallery were quite prepared to strip off the repaints with solvents and the 
attempt was made in the neighbourhood of the pointing hand where the aspect 
of considerable repainting was suggested, but the event proved that all the 
paint was ancient; there was nothing to come away. The whole rather 
awkward straight outline of the pointing arm is original. There are in fact no 
repaints anywhere of any importance, but only small fillings of injured flecks, 
mainly on the flesh parts. The same is true of the feet, which Justi suggests 
may even have been otherwise posed. They ate just as the young artist painted 
them, and the weaknesses in drawing and details which it seemed possible to 
asctibe to an awkward restorer or indifferent copyist ate in every case due to 
the inexperience of a young painter striving to accomplish work beyond his as 
yet partially developed technical powers. 
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‘Let a word be said about the colouring of the picture. The coat of the 
pointing shepherd is of a rich bright red, the other shepherd’s coat is of a very 
dark greenish blue. The grass in the foreground is dark green; the shrubs 
and most of the foliage have faded into brown, but among the trees some green 
lingers. The sky low down in the distance, though evidently faded, still 
retains a faint pink flush, indicative of dawn. The white garments are shaded 
with a greyish green. The white is not of the vivid brightness so characteristic 
in most of Giorgione’s early works. The tree-trunks and branches are almost 
black; the flesh colour is bright and warm. The beard of the hairy shepherd 
is ruddy in tone. His bushy hair is darker. The once strongly marked hair- 
parting has, I think, been somewhat obfuscated by small retouches. The fine 
embroidery round the necks of the men’s coats is an evident instance of the 
general good conservation of the surface. The feet are pudgy and not well 
drawn, but they are feet of the same type that occur, perfectly drawn, in the 
Vienna “ Philosophers.” The young artist was doing his best. The design 
of the picture as a whole was full of promise but the working out of it in detail 
left much to be attained. 

The extraordinary long straight line formed by the edge of the arm and 
prolonged in the overlong finger is a strong proof of the picture’s genuineness. 
Throughout his life Giorgione loved to introduce such oblique straight lines 
into his compositions. For this purpose he commonly placed long rods 
in the hands of some of his figures—rods which are almost equivalent to signa- 
tures. Sometimes, as in the Fére champétre in the Louvre, he almost forced his 
figures to generate such a line. That he should have invented this trick in 
the earliest of his works that has come down to us and that he should have used 
it again in one of his latest is a singular instance of that continuity which links 
together the productions of his short but wonderful career. 
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So much then for the Budapest fragment; let us now compare it with the 
records we possess of the version of the same composition which was in the 
Archduke Leopold William’s collection and especially with the Loeser copy of 
it by Teniers. The Archduke’s pictute is thus described in the existing MS. 
Catalogue of his gallery, made in 1659, under the number 132: “A landscape of 
oil colour on linen wherein two shepherds stand on one side and a child in 
a cloth lies on the ground, and on the other side a half-naked woman and behind 
sits an old man with a pipe. In a gilt frame with ox-eyes. 7 spans 14 fingers 
high, 9 spans 74 fingers broad. An original by Giorgione.”* 

As ten fingers made one span, and as one span equalled 20:8 centimetres, 
the size of the canvas was 148-72 cm. high by 202°8 cm. wide. Now the Buda- 
pest fragment is only 91 cm. high, and if we add 19 cm. for the piece cut off 
at the top, which is as large a piece as can possibly be missing, the picture 
from which the Budapest fragment was cut cannot have been more than 110 cm. 
high. It cannot therefore have formed part of the Archduke’s picture, which 
was 14872 cm. high. The latter must have been painted on a small life-size 
scale, while that from which the Budapest fragment was cut was considerably 
smaller. 

As long as the only known representations of the Archduke’s picture were 
the engravings, one (in reverse) in the Theatrum Pictorum of 1660, the other a 
still more sketchy print on Plate 21 of the Prodromus of 1735” it was just possible 
for a casual observer to imagine that the Budapest fragment might be a part of 
the Archduke’s picture. A more careful examination rendered obvious the 
differences between the two designs. The next step was to explain these 
differences as due to the carelessness of a copyist. The moment, however, 
that Teniers copy turned up in the collection of the late Mr. Charles Loeser at 
Florence this explanation became no longer satisfactory. With the reproduc- 
tions before him the reader can make a comparison for himself. I will only 
note one or two very obvious features for his guidance. He will at once 
observe that the Shepherds are painted from different models, theit heads having 
no resemblance in the two pictures. Again in the Atchduke’s picture they 


1“ Ein Landtschafft von Ohlfarb auf Leinwatt warin zwey Huerthen off einer Seithen stehen, 
ein Kindle in einer Windl auf der Erden ligt und auff der andern Seithen ein Weibspildt halb blosz 
darhinder ein alter Mann mit einer Pfeyffen siczen thuet. 

“In einer vergulden Ramen mit Oxen augen, hoch 7 span 1k finger, braith 9 span 7% finger braith 
(ste) Original von Jiorgione.”” 

® Reprinted from the original plates in Band VII of the Jahrbuch de Kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen des A. H. Kaiserhauses, with text by Dr. Heinrich Zimmermann. 
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stand at the edge of a dashing brook which is specially prominent in the Pro- 
dromus ptint. There is no brook in the Budapest fragment but only a narrow 
brown path dotted with little stones. Again the child on the ground is moved 
further to the left and the Shepherd’s hand is differently drawn with the fingers 
attanged in another way, a way likewise characteristic of Giorgione’s early 
period. The big stone behind the pointing finger is absent from the Archduke’s 
picture. The two little figures running down hill have vanished and the 
background is animated by quite different little folk. The ttees are altogether 
different and the curious white lump beneath the pointing finger disappears. 
These ate not a copyist’s invention. Moreover who was going to copy the 
immature work of however gifted a lad ? 

I think it will be admitted that all the changes are for the better in the case 
of the Archduke’s picture. We can come to no other conclusion than that 
Giorgione painted the same subject twice over on different scales and with 
many alterations in detail and that the Budapest fragment belongs to the 
first, the Archduke’s picture to the second recension. But the records we have 
cited, one of them written at Venice in the very year of Giorgione’s death, 
state that he did paint two versions of this very subject, that the earlier and less 
good version belonged to Taddeo Contarini and that the better version 
belonged to Beccaro. The Budapest canvas is therefore a fragment of 
Contarini’s ; the Teniers picture is a copy of Beccaro’s. 

At what date was the first of these pictures painted? Marcantonio Michiel 
says that it was one of Giorgione’s earliest works. As far as I can discover 
there is no trace in it of the influence of Giovanni Bellini. It must thus have 
been painted either before Giorgione entered Bellini’s studio or very shortly 
afterward. We shall presently see how quickly the young artist responded to 
the teaching of his old master. If, therefore, we attribute the Contarini picture 
to about 1494, when Giorgione was approximately seventeen years of age, we 
shall not go very far wrong. As we have seen above, the probable source of 
Giorgione’s subject was the edition of Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum published 
in this same year. We are thus led to the conclusion that Giorgione did not 
enter Bellini’s studio before 1494 and that he came there as a painter who had 
already laid the foundations of his craft and not as a raw apptentice. 

Once Giorgione had entered Bellini’s studio, so sensitive a youth could not 
remain long in contact with so great a master without falling under his spell. 
Apart from decorating some walls in the Doge’s Palace with pictures illustrative 
of the glory of Venice, and the painting of an increasing number of portraits, 
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the main work of Bellini and his assistants was to produce religious pictures— 
great altat-pieces for churches and smaller ones for chapels or the stimulation 
of private devotion. According to Ridolfi, Giorgione was employed by his 
master to help in the making of such pictures. But Ridolfi also records that 
the subjects he chose for his own independent works were mythological tales 
of gods and goddesses and that with these he decorated the fronts of chests 
and the facades and walls of houses. Several pages of Ridolfi’s book are filled 
with the names and descriptions of such works, almost all of which time has 
devoured. The “ Birth of Paris,” therefore, was a subject quite in his line. It 
is, however, important to note that, about the time of Giorgione’s apprentice- 
ship, Bellini was being attracted by a type of subject of a character novel to 
him, to wit, the painting of Allegories. The informed reader will not need to 
be reminded of the set of little pictures of this kind, made perhaps as decoration 
for some piece of furniture, and now in the Academy Gallery in Venice. It 
has puzzled art students to explain their meaning and to trace its source. All 
that here concerns us is to note the novelty. They give evidence of the coming 
of a new spirit into Venetian art. 
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A More elaborate picture of the same category, painted by Bellini about 1490 
ot perhaps a year or two later, is the “ Allegory ” (Fig. 3) which hangs in the 
Uffizi Gallery in Florence. We now know that it is an illustration of a poem 
written in the fourteenth century by Guillaume de Deguilville entitled Pé/er- 
inage de’ Ame. After the invention of printing, editions and translations of it 
were published in various countries. It seems to have enjoyed considerable 
popularity. The scene of Bellini’s picture is Patadise. The little children 
ate the souls of the Blessed. The tree in the centre is the Tree of Life. The 
onlookers are the Virgin and certain Saints. The background is a river and 
hills of an artificial character to which we shall presently return. What we 
have now to observe is that, though the figures introduced represent sacred 
petsonages, the spirit of the work is by no means the old traditional religious 
spirit of medieval paintings but is idyllic. There is the freshness of the new 
age breathing from it, and that though the individual figures—St. Peter, St. 
Sebastian, and the rest—are just such as appear in contemporary altar-pieces. 
They are the old pieces but combined by an entirely new formula and 
they are grouped in the open air in the midst of what is intended to be a 
natural landscape. The atmosphere, in fact, is that of the approaching 
Renaissance. 

If the head of the workshop which the young and impressionable Giorgione 
entered was thus infected with the modern spirit, we may be sure that Bellini’s 
youthful assistants were far more radical. All vigorous young artists are liable 
to catch on to the newest thing—to regard their teachers as old-fashioned 
and themselves as rightly sensitive to whatever new ideal is or appears to be 
gaining headway. We know little about the societies and cliques large and 
small, illuminated or benighted, which were active in Venice in those days, but 
we may rest assured that such cliques existed. We can also be fairly certain 
that Giorgione, who is traditionally asserted to have been excellent company, 
found his way vety quickly into some group of artists, students, scholars, poets, 
and musicians who were in fullest sympathy with the Renaissance and were 
active in absorbing and developing its spirit. 

We obtain a brief but vivid vision of such society in Venice about this time 
in one of Albert Diirer’s letters sent from Venice in 1506. ‘‘ Thereare,”’ he writes, 
“so many nice men among the Italians who seek my company more and more 
every day, which is very pleasing to me, men of sense and knowledge, good 
lute-players and pipers, judges of painting, men of much noble sentiment and 
honest virtue, and they show me much honour and friendship.” Dr. G. F. 
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Hartlaub' was led to pursue an enquity into the social groups and societies 
which existed throughout Italy and especially in Venice at this time. He finds 
evidence of the formation of open Academies and mote ot less secret societies, 
some of which revived gnostic and other heresies, or frankly endeavoured to 
practise pagan rites, while others cultivated Astrology, Magic, and vatious 
mysticisms. Ceremonies of initiation and stages of progress from lower to 
higher grades of proficiency were introduced and the adepts called themselves 
Philosophers. These were in fact societies not very unlike the Lodges of modern 
Freemasons, and some such groups devoted themselves to the cultivation of 
poetry, literature, and the arts. They had their secret signs and their recurrent 
meetings. Dr. Hartlaub believes that Giorgione belonged to one of these 
societies and finds in some of his pictures evidence of affiliation. Thus he 
regards the mysterious “‘ Three Philosophers” as depicting the three stages 
of initiation, and he points out that the oldest of them holds a scroll inscribed 
with cabalistic figures. The Dresden “ Horoscope” is a copy of an original 
picture by our artist of a definitely astrological character. The “‘ Birth of Paris ” 
also hides for Dr. Hartlaub a secret meaning. He does not observe, however, 
that if such is the fact, it must have been by Taddeo Contarini, who com- 
missioned Giorgione to paint two of these pictures, that the young artist was 
introduced into such a society. If the reader cares to pursue this line of enquiry 
he should refer to Dr. Hartlaub’s pages. Suffice it here to suggest on his behalf 
that the peculiar subjects chosen by our artist for his pictures, many of which 
ate to us inexplicable, may have been dictated by the mystical lucubrations of 
some society of amateurs feeling their puzzled way into an intellectual world 
that was posing new problems to the awakening intelligence of the young men 
of a new age. 

However agreeable the cultivated amateurs, poets, musicians, and the like 
may have been to Giorgione it is probable that he did not escape from the plague 
of jealousy which infected his fellow-artists. Diirer, in the letter cited above, 
says something of this matter. “ Amongst the Italians,” he writes, “‘I have 
many good friends who warn me not to eat and drink with their painters,” 
obviously for feat of poison. “ Many of them are my enemies and they copy 
my work.” And again in another letter we read, “‘ The painters here are very un- 
friendly to me. . . . All men except the painters wish me well.” In sucha society 
it is evident that a young artist of great promise, newly arrived from a country 
home, would need the help of friends and the protection of men of influence. 

2 Giorgione’s Geheimniss, Munich, 1925. 
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The most potent agency at this time in spreading the New Learning and 
popularizing the new ideals was the printing press, and this especially in Venice. 
Whether the enlargement of knowledge and the need for books brought 
printing into existence, ot whether the press created the demand, need not here 
be discussed. Press and public reacted upon one another and carried the 
intellectual and spiritual movement forward. Moreover the growing popu- 
larity of books illustrated with woodcuts must have tended to draw attists into 
connection with men of letters and thus to enlarge the area of subjects which 
attists were stimulated to treat. To enter into a thorough examination of the 
output of the Venetian presses in the days we are considering is not here possible 
but it will help us if we cast a rapid glance over some of their principal produc- 
tions about the year 1490. 

Printing was introduced into Venice mainly by craftsmen from across the 
Alps, but Italian taste quickly manifested itself in the printed page. Already 
in the seventies beautiful woodcut borders and decorated initial letters became 
characteristic of some of the presses, but such woodcut illustrations as were 
at first sparingly introduced were rather roughly cut beside being Teutonic in 
character. With the issue of Petrarch’s Trivmphi in 1488 a new type of illustra- 
tion appeared and the six large woodcuts that adorned it were instinct with an 
Italian spirit. The most popular work, Bonaventura’s Devote Meditazioni, 
which issued from the press in the following year and was reprinted in 1492 
and 1493, contained a much larger number of cuts, some of them remarkably 
pretty and all examples of the new spirit in illustration, implying also the co- 
operation of a superior artist as designer. The Malermi Bible of 1490 contains 
a great number of small cuts still further removed from the old types of medizval 
tradition. They treat indeed the standard Biblical subjects, but with a freshness 
of invention entirely new, and this is expressed even in those designs which are 
based on the rude woodcuts in the Cologne Bible of 1480. 

The Plutarch, the Esop, and the Dante of 1491 were illustrated by the same 
group of designers. The full-page woodcut which heads the first canto of 
the Inferno is the most elaborate composition executed till then by a Venetian 
woodcutter. It shows us Virgil and Dante among the rocks and trees of the selva 
oscura, a landscape and figure design wholly divorced from the medizval tradi- 
tion. The following year shows further progress in the same direction. There is 
a charming garden scene in the Decameron where a company of ladies and gentle- 
men sit in regular order on a semi-circular bench with a background of trellis- 
work and trees. Masuccio’s Novellino of the same date has a delightful composi- 
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tion for the dedication page. The Golden Legend has many atttactive 
little vignettes, but best of all perhaps are the charming large woodcuts of a 
Saint plucking wild and garden flowers, and many small vignettes which play- 
fully illustrate editions of Cherubino da Spoleto’s Fior de Virtu published in 
1492 and 1493. A similar print of maidens gathering flowers fills the verso 
of the title-page of the Fioretti della Biblia of 1493, and to the same year belongs 
a delightfully illustrated edition of Livy. The most remarkable book illustra- 
tions of that year, however, ate the large-scale woodcuts which appear in a 
medical treatise called Ketham’s Fasiculus. In these the figures are treated in 
pure outline of fine quality and they are grouped together with no little skill. 
Is it too bold a leap of the imagination to suspect that some relation of friend- 
ship ot proximity may have existed between Giorgione and the artist who drew 
these upon the wood-block P 

At any rate it was into this medium that our artist was thrown or quickly 
penetrated soon after his arrival in Venice. It was a society that cared little 
about the old round of religious subjects. It was not one that debated the 
interests of the school-men or troubled itself about medieval traditions. Its 
Bible was the writings of the classical authors of Rome. It thought more about 
the myths of the old gods than the legends of Saints. The old proprieties were 
being broken down. A way was being forced into a new world. These young 
men wete, or at least flattered themselves that they were, pagan at heart. They 
looked at the world with the fresh eyes of newly awakened children. Among 
them the freshest, the gayest, the cleverest, and perhaps the most attractive 
may well have been the lad from Castelfranco whose short life was to be so 
rich in exptession of the new spirit. 
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Lomazzo, whose Trattato was published in 1585 and who is therefore no 
mean authority, tells us that Giorgione’s oil paintings were “ most rare and 
sought after” (rarissimi e recercatissimi). Wis early fame at any rate rested 
not on them, nor on the furniture which he decorated, but on his wall paintings. 
Thus when he settled down as an independent artist in a house of his own in the 
Campo San Silvestro he frescoed its facade as an advertisement and he seems 
to have been a good deal employed upon such unfortunately very perishable 
work. The earliest of his panel-pictures which have survived are a pair at 
Allington Castle, Kent (Figs. 4and 5). They likewise depict scenes in the tale of 
Paris. In the first the child is being found by the shepherds, in the second they 
ate giving the child to a woman to nurse. 

The first of these pictures is supremely important for the student of Gior- 
gione’s work. The accompanying illustration has been so placed as to make it 
easy to compare it with Bellini’s “ Allegory.” It will be evident at a glance 
that the pupil has been directly inspired by the master. The story in each case 
is told by a set of figures arranged across the foreground in an irregular row. 
Behind them is a river which disappears round a corner to the right beyond the 
foot of a hill. There is also a hill on the left and one filling the distance, on the 
summit of which is a castle and half-way up a farm. There is also in both a 
village on the margin of the water. Thus the general composition of both is 
the same and it is quite evident that the pupil was the borrower; but his 
borrowing was the reverse of mechanical. One picture is the work of a mature 
painter, the other that of a gifted youth. In the first the figures and all the parts 
ate in due proportion to one another. In the second it is not so. The big 
river narrows to a few feet where it is spanned by a little bridge. The trees 
ate out of proportion to the hills and so forth. It is the work of one lacking 
experience but richly endowed with the essential qualities of an artist. 

The striking difference between the two, however, is in the treatment of 
the landscape. Bellini’s is entirely artificial. It is built up of fragments more 
ot less studied in detail from nature but collected and combined in an empirical 
manner. In type it descends from the rocky landscape of Mantegna, corrected 
in patts by reference to nature but, as a whole, of human invention. It is 
attificial not natural. Giorgione, who must have been a lover of nature from 
boyhood, evidently reacted against Bellini’s artificiality. Brought up as he 
was in the plain at or near Castelfranco with the edge of the foothills of the 
Alps only ten miles away, he, or any nature-lover, could not escape from their 
attraction; and so it was, as these two pictures prove. Bellini’s river valley 
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running back into the hills cannot but have reminded Giorgione of the valley 
behind his home which he must have known very well indeed. I refer to the 
valley of the Brenta which flows out into the plain at Bassano. With this clearly 
in his memory he had no occasion to adhere to Bellini’s treatment. He merely 
had to paint the thing that he knew not indeed directly from nature but from 
his recollection. 

Having had no little experience in the making of mountain-sutveys and 
the reading of maps of mountain districts, I felt convinced by examination of 
a large-scale map that the landscape behind the “‘ Finding of Paris’ depicts 
the view up the Brenta Valley. Accordingly I lost no time in assuring myself on 
the spot of the correctness of my deduction. I took the next available train 
from London and travelled through to Vicenza. Arriving there next evening, 
I arranged for a motor-car to call for me early on the following morning. I 
instructed the driver to take me to Bassano and showed him the photographs 
of my two pictures and the landscapes. With the ready intelligence of Italians 
in all matters concerning aspects of natute and affairs of art he at once entered 
into the spirit of my quest. Away we went over the flat plain among the fertile 
fields and through successive villages. Ina couple of hours or so we approached 
the foot of the hills where a valley debouched upon the plain. I wrongly sup- 
posed it to be the Brenta and was astonished to find that instead of the landscape 
at the back of the “‘ Finding of Paris,” the thing before my eyes was the other 
landscape behind the “ Paris given to nurse.” My mistake was quickly 
corrected. This was not the Brenta Valley at all but another about four miles 
west of it—the valley in the mouth of which lies the fortified city of Marostica, 
whose walls and towers rose prominently before me. Delighted with this 
unexpected discovery we proceeded on our way to the Brenta. When we 
had left Marostica a mile or two behind along the Bassano road we had the 
actual view of it as shown in the picture. Presently, on rounding the corner 
into the Brenta Valley there was the other view equally clearly identifiable. 
My search was successfully accomplished and the day was still young enough 
to permit me to visit Bassano and Castelfranco and to proceed to Mestre, whence 
a motor-boat took me to Venice by way of all the length of the Grand Canal— 
a line of approach which every lover of Venice should take at least once in a 
lifetime. 

But to return to the Brenta Valley: as you enter it from Bassano a con- 
spicuous mountain rib is passed on the (proper) left bank of the river ; advanc- 
ing beyond it within the valley you encounter villages or hamlets with their 
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toes in the water. Further on comes the principal town of the valley, Val- 
stagna, here depicted among the trees with a church tower neat its right end. 
At this point the valley forks. The main branch bends round and away on 
the right, while a rather narrow gorge, the Val Frenzela, leads off to the left 
and mounts to Asiago, a name that was in every mouth during the War. The 
hills nowadays will be found deeply incised by well-graded zig-zag roads, which 
were made for war purposes, and high aloft guns used to be in position. ‘The 
hills behind Valstagna are much more lofty than they are made to appear by 
our young artist, whose notion of scale was rudimentary, as noted above. In 
fact they are far too high for any castle to surmount them. When, therefore, 
we observe in the picture a castle on the skyline and a farm half-way down below 
it, the reason for their introduction is because our painter had Bellini’s picture 
before him and reduced the scale of the hills in order to include the human 
element of buildings as in his prototype. 

It is not, however, only in the broad features of the landscape that we can 
recognize in the picture the memory and influence of the Brenta neighbourhood. 
Details are taken from the same locality. Those who suggested a Bergamask 
origin for these pictures may be forgiven for ignorance of mountain form, 
but why did they not observe the chimneys which have the shape peculiar to 
the Veneto? Only one or two old chimneys surviving in the Brenta Valley 
in 1926 exemplified the pattern universal in the fifteenth century in 
these parts. Existing houses, moreover, are of the same type as those in the 
Allington pictures. There are the same outside staircases. There are wooden 
galleries exactly like that on the house in the left-middle distance of the “ Find- 
ing of Paris.” The trees on the hill-sides are curiously “tufty ”’ in aspect. 
At several points they can be found growing along the top edge of a cliff as in 
the same picture. To make a long story short, it is as certain as anything can 
be that the landscape at the back of the “Finding of Paris” is Giorgione’s 
memoty of the landscape in the Lower Brenta Valley. 

Turning now to the second picture, “ Paris given to nurse,” the principal 
feature in the landscape is a castle crowning a mountain outlyer, behind which 
a valley penetrates into the depth of the hill-country. The characteristic feature 
of this castle is that it is united to a walled enclosure below by two walls descend- 
ing to it and that all the walls are strengthened by towers. In fact, we behold 
a walled town surmounted by and connected with a hill fortress. Having 
travelled all along the foot of the north Italian hills I am able to assert that there 
ate only two castellated towns of this type which can come into question— 
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Soave (famed for its wine) near Verona, and Marostica four miles west of Bas- 
sano. No one will suggest that our artist was a Veronese, and Soave does 
not possess the necessary features. Marostica does. There can be no doubt 
but that the painter had Marostica in mind when he was composing this picture. 
Perhaps some readers may remember that Marostica was the base of supplies 
for this part of the Italian front during the late war. 

We noted that the subject of the “ Birth of Paris’ was derived from a pas- 
sage in a book published at Venice in 1494. The Allington pictures are of a 
slightly later date. This we may conclude from the costumes of the young 
men with their close-fitting hose and tight short-skirted jerkins. The fashion 
is exactly the same as in the Venetian woodcuts issued about this time and in 
Gentile Bellini’s Procession picture of 1496. Another small but important 
coincidence confirms this conclusion. It is known that the youthful Albert 
Diirer visited Venice and spent some months there on two occasions: first 
in the latter part of 1494 and the early months of 1495, the second time in 1506 
as already mentioned above. It is known that he greatly admired the work of 
Giovanni Bellini and that he took many hints from it. There still exists a page 
of his sketch-book on which he drew a pen-and-ink outline of a nude child 
evidently from a picture by Bellini and probably one of the Nativity (Fig. 7). 
I cannot find that this picture exists, but a Child very similar in type and 
pose is in a Madonna by him in the National Gallery. It happens that 
Giorgione imitated this same child in the Allington “ Finding of Paris” 
(Fig. 6), the dating of which to about the year 1495-6 is thereby confirmed. 
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Tus we have identified as undoubtedly early works by Giorgione four pictures, 
two of which and part of the third still exist. To these we can add two more. 
Unfortunately they are only known to us by very summary copies. Among 
the many collections of pictures in the possession of private owners in Venice 
in her great days was one belonging in 1627 to a certain Andrea Vendramin, 
about whom nothing else is known. He caused an illustrated catalogue to 
be made of his collection in that year. The illustrations are summary sketches 
in monochrome, which render the composition of the pictures well enough, 
but leave us in necessary ignorance as to the quality of the workmanship and 
details of handling and style. All these sketched copies have been reproduced 
by the Medici Society under the auspices of the British School at Rome and 
edited by Professor Tancred Borenius in a handy volume entitled The 
Picture Gallery of Andrea Vendramin (London, 1923). No less than thirteen 
of the pictures are attributed to Giorgione. Though we may have our sus- 
picions as to the authenticity of some of them, the sketches do not afford 
sufficient material to justify the definite rejection of any. The collection was in 
existence in 1615 and probably much earlier. Giorgione died in 1510. Anascrip- 
tion only a century old, recorded in the city in which the artist worked, is a very 
respectable authority. The onus of disproof in such cases lies with the doubter. 

Among these thirteen Giorgiones are a pair which intimately concern us. 
One of them is a landscape of the plain with a rabbit and trees in the foreground ; 
three people are moving in the middle distance in a field near a farm or hamlet, 
and there is a wooded background (Fig. 8). The other depicts “ The Judgment 
of Paris ” (Fig. 9) and deserves our close attention. This may have been the 
picture of Paride con le tre Dee in picciole figure recorded by Ridolfi (Vol. I, p. 130 
in the Paduan edition of 1835) as having been painted by Giorgione, which was 
then in the possession of the family of Leoni da San Lorenzo. A comparison be- 
tween it and the “ Paris given to nurse” indicates that both are by one and the 
same attist. A cross-legged figure in the foreground with a long rod leaning 
against his shoulder occurs in each. They are sufficiently varied in detail to 
prove that one is not copied from the other, but so similar in invention that 
they must have come out of a single brain. Further back in both pictures is 
another figure seated on the ground to which a like observation applies, while 
the character of the buildings and of the landscape (so far as the summary 
nature of the sketch reveals it) is in both the same. We are therefore justified 
in asserting that our artist was again identified in Venice as Giorgione within 
about a century of that painter’s death. 
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Let us at this point pause to observe some of the conclusions to which we 
are inevitably driven by the facts thus set down. We have identified a group of 
six pictures all obviously by one and the same youthful artist. They were 
painted about 1494-6 when Giorgione was from seventeen to nineteen years of 
age. This young artist was by birth familiar with the landscape at the foot of 
the hills where they rise from the plain at the back of Castelfranco where Gior- 
gione was born. One of these six pictures is directly imitated from a picture 
by Giovanni Bellini, which was painted rather before the date in question. It 
is therefore prima facie probable that our young artist became Bellini’s pupil 
about this time. No other painter except Giorgione fulfils these conditions. 
Two of the six pictures—the two versions of “The Birth of Paris ”—are 
recorded in letters written on the occasion of Giorgione’s death as having been 
painted by him for Contarini and Beccaro. Fifteen years later a competent 
observer records one of them as being still in the same ownership and states 
that it was one of Giorgione’s early works. A century later two other pictures 
of this group of six were in the Vendramin collection at Venice, where they bore 
the name of Giorgione. We therefore stand upon the firmest possible ground 
in taking these six pictures as the sure basis for study of the early work of the 
great Venetian master. If they do not fit in with the preconceived ideas of 
cettain experts, so much the worse for the experts ! 

Considering these six pictures together the main feature they possess in 
common is elaborate and naturalistic landscape. Such landscapes were an 
entirely new thing in Venice and indeed in Italy. They were not painted in 
subordination to figures or to be a background to some dominant motive of 
human or religious interest. It was rather the other way about; the figures 
ate subordinate to the landscape. ‘This is progressively the case, for the last of 
the six contains no foreground figures at all, but just three little men in the 
middle distance obviously introduced merely to liven up the scene. Though 
two at least of these six landscapes are based upon identifiable views of places 
near Giorgione’s home, they are far from being literal transcripts of nature. 
They are illumined by the painter’s personal vision, which shed upon the thing 
seen a cettain glamour expressing his emotion rather than merely his observa- 
tion. This imaginative illumination irradiates all Giorgione’s work with ever- 
increasing distinction and becomes the real subject whereunto every feature 
introduced, whether human or terrestrial, is but a contributing factor. 

Such was the new thing which Giorgione brought to the common stock 
of pictorial art in his school and day. It was not derived by imitation from 
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any predecessor but was of his own origination. It came to him as a birth- 
right. It appeared in his earliest independent work. It developed in each 
successive production. It passed from him to his young contemporaries, whose 
eyes it opened to a new world, or rather whose eyes it enabled to view the 
actual world about them with a new vision, and whose imagination it endowed 
with a new creative power. ‘Thus Giorgione awoke the enthusiasm of the youth 
of his day by discovering to them a delightful novelty, a newly invented art, 
expressive and beautiful, which raised the emotion of living to a higher plane, 
and transmuted its everyday experiences into ‘“‘a kind of golden tissue.” In 
the vision thus presented to them the familiar world was beheld with an un- 
wonted light upon it, a world in which the beautiful had become strange. It 
was a great revelation. 


1 See the first column in the Literary Supplement of The Times, 3 February, 1927. 
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THERE can be obsetved in the six pictures certain tricks or mannerisms 
such as we find characterizing the work of every artist. Nothing is 
drearier to read than a catalogue of resemblances between details in a group 
of pictures. Unfortunately, I must here set out a few of such resem- 
blances, but I will cut them as short as possible. Let me begin with gestures, 
because the gestures depicted by a painter are as characteristic of him as are 
the gestures employed by an individual in emphatic speech. For present pur- 
poses I will cite only two: the right arm flung out horizontally or bent at the 
elbow across the front of the body. These same gestures occur both in the 
Uffizi “ Solomon” and in the Allington panels, where they indicate the persons 
who are actually speaking and differentiate them from onlookers and hearers. 
I cannot find these gestures in the pictures of any other artist of the period, 
though I have widely sought. They are peculiar to Giorgione. 

The standing figures in these early pictures lead on by an easy transition to 
the man in the Giovanelli picture, and from him to the S. Liberale. Well- 
drawn legs are a virtue of all Giorgione’s pictures. Veronese did him the com- 
pliment of actually copying into one of his pictures now in the Hermitage 
the leg and surrounding drapery of the “ Judith” in the same gallery. The 
trick of making a figure turn its full back upon the spectator, as in the “‘ Finding 
of Paris,” is also repeated in other pictures by our artist. 

The little figures in the middle distance of the Paris pictures are worth 
careful observation. Two seated on the ground in the “ Paris given to nurse” 
ate of such unusual grace as almost to amount to a signature. Giorgione to 
the end of his days was fond of seating figures on the ground. The drawing 
of these two fundamentally resembles that of the figures in the Féte champétre. 
If anyone desires to see how differently another artist treated such figures let 
him examine the pictures by Cariani in the galleries of Berlin and Milan. They 
belong to a very different type. Other middle-distance figures in pictures by 
Giorgione run about in an agitated fashion, as in the second Vendramin picture, 
and in the Seminario “ Apollo and Daphne.” A family likeness runs through 
them all. 

The long rods which several of the men carty are a significant detail. Gior- 
gione was fond of the accent of these sharp straight lines. They appear again 
in the Vendramin “‘ Judgment of Paris,” in the “‘ Moses” in the Uffizi, in the 
Giovanelli picture, in the Prado “ Virgin and Saints,”’ in the “ Apollo and 
Daphne,” in the Budapest fragment, in Lord Northampton’s picture, and 
most prominently in the exaggeratedly long lance of S. Liberale in the Castel- 
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franco “ Madonna.” The same effect of a vivid straight line obliquely cutting 
the composition is arrived at more subtly in the Féte champétre by the prolonga- 
tion of the line of the flute in the outline of the woman’s legs. Sebastiano del 
Piombo, for a like reason, exaggerates the length of John Baptist’s cross, of 
a crosier, and of a lance in the background in his altar-piece in the Church of 
S. Giovanni Crisostomo in Venice, but he painted that picture under Gior- 
gione’s direct influence and even perhaps after a design by him. Palma also 
occasionally introduces rods into his compositions, but he too borrowed them 
from Giorgione. 

Let me next call the readet’s attention to some significant and recurring 
landscape details. Such are the overhanging rocks edged with plants or trees 
lightly silhouetted against the sky. Morelli notes them as characteristic of 
Giorgione. They occur in the “ Finding of Paris,” in the Vienna “ Philoso- 
phers,” and in the Dresden ‘‘ Venus.”’ The domestic buildings, to some of 
which I have already referred, are alike in type in the Paris series, in the Gio- 
vanelli “ Tempest,” the ‘‘ Venus,” the “‘ Philosophers,” and even in the Féte 
champétre. Specially noteworthy are Giorgione’s trees. They are either 
delicately drawn in outline against the sky, as in the Paris series and in almost 
evety other picture down to the Féze champétre, or they ate of another type 
borrowed from Bellini’s “‘ Allegory ”—dense tree-clumps, which appear in the 
Uffizi panels, and are often used later in combination with the silhouetted sort. 
The lightly-painted trees are now almost universally faded to a yellowish 
brown, and this peculiarity is common to the Paris series and all Giorgione’s 
later pictures. Such faded trees as these appear also in the Castelfranco “ Ma- 
donna,” the Giovanelli picture, the Féte champétre, and all the rest. They were 
doubtless green when first painted, but the blue in the green has faded and the 
green has thus become a yellowish brown. Carpaccio’s and Cima’s trees 
remain green; Bellini’s go brown, but not so brown as Giorgione’s ; Tin- 
toret’s go very brown. Only the solidly-painted tree-masses with Giorgione 
remain greenish, and so does the grass. One of the troubles one has in writing 
about pictures is that one cannot make the colours evident to a reader. A 
painter’s chord of colour is often his most characteristic feature, and this is 
specially the case with Giorgione, who is said to have attained his effects by 
the use of only four pigments. The fading follows exactly the same course in 
the Paris pictures as in the Giovanelli “Tempest.” Both have the same grass, 
and the same silhouetted trees. They have faded alike because they were painted 
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One mote feature let me cite and I have done. Mantegna had a habit of 
introducing into his foregrounds little stones lying about and very sharply 
defined. Giovanni Bellini borrowed the trick from him and handed it on to 
Giorgione. These little stones in the lattet’s foregrounds are characteristic 
of his eatly works. We find them in the Paris series, in the Uffizi panels, in the 
Giovanelli ‘‘ Tempest,” and in the Vienna “ Philosophers.” 

But an end to peddling over such details! I cite them and could cite many 
mote only to confound the sceptic. It is not by details, but by whole pictures 
that an artist appeals to the spectator. It is because every time I see the Paris 
panels they give me that shock of identity whereby one recognizes a friend in the 
street, that I know them to be the expression of the personality of the most 
charming and lovable of Venetian painters. Here we behold the budding 
of his genius. We see him influenced by Bellini, yet maintaining his own in- 
dividuality and going his own way. Ifhe takes from his master a hint for com- 
position, he employs his own materials and deals freely with the formula. 

Should anyone, admitting the obviously Giorgionesque character of these 
paintings, claim them for the work of an imitator, he will find himself in sore 
straits. Youthful artists, eighteen years of age, do not have imitators. This 
young imitator, had he existed, must have been a young genius himself. Where 
ate his other pictures? Moreover, he must have possessed prophetic gifts, 
for he imitated not merely what Giorgione had painted, but what he was going 
to paint! What name can anyone suggest? Cariani? Cariani was a Berga- 
mask, and there is no Bergamask element here. Landscape, figures, conception, 
spirit—all are Venetian. Shall we say Bissolo, then, or Catena? Both of them 
came from the March of Treviso and entered Bellini’s studio, but we know their 
styles well enough, and there is not a trace of them discoverable in the Paris 
pictures. It is, however, lost labour to hunt for analogies among the works 
of little men. In the early ’nineties in Venice there was no other man, young or 
old, to whom it is possible to refer these pictutes except to Giorgione. They 
fall into line at the head of his paintings. His art proceeds logically from them, 
and no other explanation of them is possible. 

Thus I have shown that the Allington pictures wete painted about 1495-6 
by a young pupil of Giovanni Bellini. If that pupil was aged eighteen in 1495 
he was born in the same year as Giorgione. I have shown that he was familiar 
with the hill-landscape nearest to Castelfranco, in or in the neighbourhood of 
which city Giorgione was born. At the beginning of his career our artist 
painted five pictures of incidents in the story of Paris. Three of these pictures 
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are recorded as Giorgione’s work. Finally, I have instanced a number of details 
characteristic of the technique of our artist which are likewise prominent in 
the work of Giorgione and of no other painter. He that would dispute my 
identification of the painter of the Allington pictures with Giorgione must 
disprove not one but all of the above conclusions. It cannot be done. 
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Brrore leaving the Allington pictures a word may be said about their 
condition when they came into my possession and about the circumstances of 
their purchase. Dr. Ludwig Justi in the recently published new edition of his 
work on Giorgione states that the heads in the Allington panels are so much 
restored that it is impossible to draw conclusions from them. Now the fact is 
that none of the heads has been restored at all. They are in their original un- 
touched condition. The panel of the “ Paris given to nurse” was cracked 
tight across above the heads and through the recumbent cattle. “ The Finding 
of Paris” needed only trifling repairs. In neither picture was any important 
feature damaged. 

It may entertain a reader if I for a moment suspend the logical sequence 
of my argument to relate how we came by these pictures. It was in the year 
1903 when we had just bought our first motor-car, a 7 h.p. Panhard, of such 
relatively rudimentary construction as still to be equipped with what was called 
“ fire ignition.”” No sooner did we come into proud and delighted possession 
of it than off we went for a two months’ tour in France, which carried us after 
many adventures to Biarritz. Tyres were far from good in those days and I 
suppose ours were worn. At any rate, when making for St. Jean de Luz one 
morning we wete arrested by four successive punctures, each of which we labori- 
ously patched by the roadside, only to have them burst again. Then we had 
engine trouble, and to make a long story short we hobbled back to Biarritz 
late in the afternoon having never reached St. Jean de Luz. A day or two later 
we started again and were again stopped by one trouble after another. I was 
for returning to our hotel. My wife insisted on going on. She was certain 
that “‘ something ” awaited us there. We ultimately arrived in time for a late 
lunch. While it was preparing I wandered down the main street and looked 
into the antica shops, finding nothing that kindled my desires. After lunch 
we sallied forth together and drew a blank as I had foretold. Rather disgusted, 
we made our way to the seashore, where fishing boats were drawn up, nets 
a-mending, and cottages as a background. “ Let us start away,” I suggested. 
“No,” she said, “ there is certainly something for us hereabouts. Ask that 
old fisherwoman whether there is not someone here who has pictures for sale.”’ 
I did as I was bid, though feeling that to ask the good fishwife such a question 
was rather absurd. But to my surprise she at once answered, “Oh, yes! 
In that house there is a woman who has a lot of pictures and other things for 
sale.” We entered the cottage and I instantly saw hanging on the wall in a dark 
corner our two Giorgiones. I knew at once that they were Giorgiones and my 
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instinct has proved to be correct. We paid the price demanded and returned to 
Biarritz, having no more punctures or other trouble by the way. The local 
dealer had bought the pictures as Carpaccios at the sale of the Duke of Ossuna’s 
collection, into which they had come from the Alberelli collection at Verona. 

By a strange coincidence, just when I was finding these pictures at St. Jean 
de Luz, M. Ugo Monneret de Villard was enquiring for them in Italy. In the 
ptocess of preparing his book on Giorgione he had examined in the Communal 
Library at Verona a manuscript catalogue of the Albarelli collection, entitled 
“ Giabinetto di quadri o raccolta di pezzi originali esistenti in Verona presso il sig. 
Gio. Albarelli, disegnati da Romolo Caliari, con illustraxioni”? (Vetona, 1815). 
In this volume he noticed two carefully-made outline drawings of pictures 
which had been attributed to Carpaccio, but which he had no difficulty in 
‘recognizing as compositions by Giorgione in his early period. After his book 
was already printed, but before it was issued, M. de Villard saw the photo- 
graphs of the pictures themselves, which were published in the Burlington 
Magazine, and thus he was enabled to insert at the last moment an extra page, 
with copies of the reproductions facing his reproductions of the drawings. 
He added a note which runs as follows : 


“In the November, 1904, number of the Burlington Magazine H. Cook 
announced that he had discovered in the collection of Sir Martin Conway two 
pictures which he had attributed to Giorgione. These are in fact the two which 
were once in the Albarelli collection at Verona... . The discovery, after 
this book was printed off, compelled me to add this note.’”} 


1 Ugo Monneret de Villard : Giorgione da Castelfranco. Bergamo, 1904, pp. 26 and 106, 
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Havin thus established a firm foundation on which to build the superstructure 
of Giorgione’s pictorial output, let us proceed to examine those pictures which 
can be grouped with the foregoing as work by the same artist. First let me 
introduce to the reader a picture to which I have already called attention in the 
Burlington Magazine (frontispiece). It belongs to Professor Frank Jewitt Mather 
of Princeton, N. J.,and was bought by him at the sale of the effects of Clyde Fitch, 
the dramatist. It obviously belongs to the Paris series and depicts the new-born 
infant exposed at the foot of Mount Ida. ‘The picture, like all known work by 
Giorgione done upon panels, is very thinly painted with little preparation. It 
has therefore suffered a good deal at the hands of time. It has not, however, 
been repainted and is a valuable example of the young artist’s development 
as a landscape painter. For this is a landscape pure and simple, the child being 
a mete accessory detail. The colouring is rich—dark in the foreground and 
yet further darkened by age, the hour being either that of sunrise or sundown, 
the gteen-blue sky fading to a silvery yellow at the horizon. A pale rose 
flush illumines the tower of the greyish violet castle. The tree’s spotty foliage 
silhouetted against the sky is characteristic of Giorgione. His imaginative 
vision transfigures the scene. The picture opens a window into a world the 
like of which had never been beheld by human eye till Giorgione revealed it. 
In point of date this must be the latest of the Paris pictures and we may pro- 
visionally assign it to about 1497. 

Next in succession we have to consider two small panels in the Uffizi Gallery 
(Figs. 10 and 11), which have been almost universally accepted as early works by 
out artist, though some would attribute them to two assistants painting under the 
immediate supervision of Bellini. The pictures were already together at Poggio 
Imperiale, the summer residence of the Medici, in 1692. They depict the 
“Ordeal of Moses,” a Rabbinical legend, and the “ Judgment of Solomon.” 
A comparison between them and the Paris series, while it shows many resem- 
blances, gives evidence of the strengthening of the influence of Bellini upon his 
follower. The pictures contain many features in common with Bellini’s 
“ Allegory,” which, as it hangs with them in the same Uffizi Gallery, can easily 
be compated. The arrangement of the figures in a row across the foreground 
with an elaborate landscape behind, the tallness of them, the character of their 
drapery link the pair with the “ Allegory.”” The choice of subject again is not 
in Giorgione’s line. Bellini in the “ Allegory,” while choosing a new type 
of subject, still kept within the religious area, whereas Giorgione when painting 
on his own account plunged from the first into the pagan tradition. Here he 
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Mieg. 10. THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. Uffizi Gallery. 


Fic. 11. THE ORDEAL OF MOSES. Uffizi Gallery. 
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is working under the orders of Bellini. Yet there are many details in these 
pictures which mark the handiwork of Giorgione. Note the gestures of the 
people who are speaking—the arm flung out horizontally either way from or 
actoss the body ; they are the same as in the “ Finding of Paris.” The hand with 
the first finger extended is a notable little feature in these and the Paris series. 
There are also the eyes near together which Morelli selected as a mark of 
Giorgione. Note again the remarkable similarity between the infant Moses 
and the “Paris given to nurse.” In the middle distance are little figures 
with long slender staffs. Moreover the style of the landscapes possesses Gior- 
gionesque qualities and some characteristic details such as the round-arched 
arcades above noted. Finally the trees in thick clumps or lightly traced against 
the sky are such as we have learned to expect in pictures by our artist. The best 
conclusion appears to be that these two pictures were painted by Giorgione 
in Bellini’s studio, perhaps from the mastet’s design, and more ot less directly 
under his supervision. 

From the Paris series we are led by an easy sequence to a group of three 
pictures: the “Orpheus and Eurydice”’ at Bergamo (Fig. 12), the “ Apollo 
and Daphne ”’ in the Seminario della Salute at Venice (Fig. 13), and the decora- 
tive landscapes with figures in the Gallery at Padua (Fig. 14). The Bergamo 
picture was identified by Morelli as Giorgione’s work. Dr. Borenius in his 
edition of the Andrea Vendramin catalogue shrewdly observes that the drawing 
of the “ Paris and the Three Goddesses ”’ (Fig. 9) represents a picture by the 
same hand as the Bergamo “ Orpheus.” 

Some have attributed the Bergamo picture to Cariani, but observe where a 
Cariani attribution would lead us. Ifthe ‘‘Orpheus”’ is by the same hand as the 
Vendramin “ Paris,” which was obviously by the same painter as “ Paris given 
to nurse” and the other Allington picture, and if that painter was the Berga- 
mask Cariani, we should have to conclude that Cariani was working in Bellini’s 
studio about 1495 and that he was familiar as a youth with the country in the 
neighbourhood of Castelfranco! Nothing could be more absurd. The fact 
is that able connoisseurs of Italian art, basing their notions of Giorgione upon 
the works of his maturity, such as the Castelfranco Madonna, the Dresden 
“Venus,” and the Vienna “ Philosophers,” and then endeavouring to work 
backwards to his formative period, have involved themselves in such a tangle 
of incongtuities that no two of them can agree together. Thus they were 
driven to invent a deus ex machina to come to their aid and Cariani was the one 
fixed upon. 
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It happened that when the Allington pictures were receiving first aid at 
the hands of the famous Cavaliere Cavenaghi, the Bergamo “ Orpheus ”’ was 
likewise under his care and I had the good fortune to see it and them side by 
side on the same easel. The fact that all three were the work of one and the 
same artist became instantly apparent. They looked, as Cavenaghi remarked, 
as though one wete a piece cut out of the other. They were painted froma single 
palette and with identically the same chord of colour. No one who saw them 
together could possibly doubt their identity of origin. 

Lomazzo praises Giorgione’s originality in colouring, and states that he 
used only four principal colours, attaining various tints by a combination of 
those. With the pictures themselves before us it would be both easy and inter- 
esting to illustrate Lomazzo’s statement. All the pictures referred to in the 
present study, from the Paris series down to the Giovanelli “ Tempest ” at 
Venice, are painted from a single palette but with increasing skill in its employ- 
ment. This identity is the strongest proof that the pictures in question were 
all painted by one hand. Unfortunately it is futile to attempt in words to prove 
what can but be demonstrated by a direct appeal to the eye. I can therefore 
only state that this identity of colouring exists, and must ask the reader to accept 
my statement till such time as he has opportunity to verify it in the presence of 
the pictures themselves. 

In the Bergamo ‘“‘ Orpheus” Giorgione’s romanticism attains completer 
expression than in the earlier pictures. The landscape has become fanciful 
while still maintaining, in the details of which it is constructed, a respect for 
nature. The mass of rock tossed up in the midst, with whisps of trees like 
foam scattering off it, does not belong to the world of every day. It forms the 
upper part of a rough pyramid whose outlines descend to left and right to the 
corners of the picture. This large and mainly dark protuberance is diversified 
by mysterious patches of light, as in the Princeton “ Paris,”’ and the weird 
effect is heightened by the juxtaposition of a sort of blast furnace and associated 
machinery of wheels and so forth, all glowing with fire and horrid with smoke 
—a thing of fury and tumult, suggestive, I suppose, of the Hades to which 
Eurydice, if it be she, must return, in contrast to the fair and peaceful landscape 
stretching away into the distance on the other side. Two agitated people, a 
man and a girl, rush about in opposite directions among these wild surround- 
ings. The picture is called ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,” for no sufficient reason 
that I can see. What has the frightened girl prominent in the foreground, whose 
heel is being attacked by a dragon from whom she shrinks away—what has 
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she to do with Eurydice? After all a name is of no consequence. The reader 
should observe the clever building up of the composition on two main parallel 
diagonals: one from the girl’s head to the dragon’s tail, the other from the 
top of the rock to the little white girl on the right. Details characteristic of 
Giorgione are the rather awkwardly bent leg of the foreground lady (the like 
of which we shall find again in the Giovanelli picture), the attitudes of the little 
runners (the man’s exactly repeated from the “ Paris and the Three Goddesses’’), 
and the overhanging crest of rock, as in the “ Finding of Paris,” the Vienna 
“ Philosophers,” and the Dresden “‘ Venus.” A similar dragon may be found 
in an engraving by Giulio Campagnola, called the “ Astrologer,” which is 
believed to have been made after a design by Giorgione. 
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Tue “Apollo and Daphne,” which is in the Seminario della Salute at 
Venice, belongs to this period of Giorgione’s activity. It is one of the very 
few sutviving pictures out of the long list given by Ridolfi. Here, once more, 
the main part of the area at the painter’s disposal is devoted to landscape. 
Again we have a faintly pink sunset sky, a darkish foreground splashed with 
light, and land undulating away into the distance; but the country villages 
which the youthful Giorgione loved to draw are now replaced by a group of 
stately buildings, square and high, with domes and towers and much pretence, 
and there is a fine bridge and under it a waterfall, quite a wonderful piece of 
fairyland. Scattered about ate several isolated figures such as Giorgione liked 
to draw. Two of them carry a rod upon their shoulders for no other reason 
than just because our painter liked rods. Another further back is Apollo 
over again—the same Apollo who appears large and twice over in the fore- 
ground. This third Apollo is holding communication with a cloud-surrounded 
cherub in the air. What legendary incident is thus alluded to I cannot say. 
His little pink skirt again flaps prettily in the wind and he is a delightful 
creature, so youthful and fresh and altogether charming. One wonders why 
Daphne should run away from him. These two figures explain themselves 
clearly enough, he in eager pursuit, she with frightened arms breaking 
into laurel branches. But why is Apollo painted over again in the other 
corner with his back to the picture and vigorously drawing his bow to 
shoot out of it? The reason is because, as Ridolfi records, Apollo is in 
act to slay the python. He thus describes this picture (p. 125 in the 1835 
edition): He painted Python, the serpent slain by Apollo, and the same 
god following the fair daughter of Peneus who changed her arms into branches 
and into leaves of laurel.1_ Obviously the part of the panel containing the 
python has been cut away and the picture in its present condition is incomplete. 
The Python presumably balanced Daphne, and the great group of buildings 
behind occupied the centre of the background. 

Giorgione was very casual in his treatment of mythological subjects. 
He was quite careless about the text, merely taking from it in a vague and 
general fashion the prompting rather than the subject of his picture. The 
adventures of Paris do not closely correspond with the legend except where he 
is shown with the three Goddesses. It is difficult to interpret the “ Orpheus 
and Eurydice,” if that be its true title, in terms of the pagan tale. Nor do we 


1“ Aveva figurato Pitone serpente ucciso da Apolline, ed il medesimo dio seguendo Ja bella figlia 
di Peneo, che radiate le piante nel terreno, cangiava le braccia in rami ed in frondi d’ alloro.” 
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Fie. 15. A YOUTH AND A GIRL. Padua Gallery. 


Fig. 14. CASSONE PANELS WITH MYTHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. Padua Gallery. 
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care whether Giorgione follows his book correctly or not, nor much what the 
pictures mean. They are full of his wayward charm, and instinct with a passion 
which we can feel but need not analyze. 

With these pictures we must group the two long narrow, cassone-front 
panels which are in the Gallery at Padua. Though much darkened by time 
their rich colouring is still very delightful. I suppose the subjects treated had 
some meaning, but what it is no one, I believe, has ever discovered. ‘The land- 
scapes are charming with their villages and hills and rolling distances, and there 
are things happening to more or less excited people, even the slaying of a 
man at the foot of a peculiar tree, with a human head, perhaps Daphne’s, 
emerging from the trunk of it. The Birth of Adonis is presumably depicted 
where a baby is being drawn out of the trunk of another, and a man and three 
women are excited about it. There are also lovers and some beautiful antelopes 
and a rabbit looking on—just such a rabbit as is in the foreground of 
the Vendramin landscape, which may remind us that the old writers praise 
Giorgione as a clever painter of animals. A naked woman in an agitated 
condition runs awkwardly toward a girl who is sleeping under a tree. Far 
off at the edge of a village is a blazing fire. It is all very passionate but I have 
no idea what it means. These are the only examples of the furniture-panel 
paintings by Giorgione that have come down to us. It is a sad pity. Ridolfi 
seems to imply that he painted many in the early years of his career. 

Two more tiny panels in the same gallery may likewise have belonged to 
some casket or other small piece of furniture (Figs. 15 and 16). Their ascrip- 
tion to Giorgione seems to be a possible and even probable adventure. They 
are slight paintings inspired by passing fancy and traced with a light and swift 
hand. They possess the charm of improvisation. They glow with rich colour 
combined in a traditional harmony. The little figures seated on the ground 
belong to Giorgione’s company. The landscape with buildings of varied and 
exotic character sloping diagonally away into the distance resembles that of 
the Giovanelli “‘ Tempest.” The silhouetted trees with their sketchy foliage 
can be matched in most of the pictures by our artist, and the long rod held by 
the agitated woman in the Leda is likewise characteristic of him. It is difficult 
—I think impossible—to cite another contemporary painter who could so 
lightly and easily have painted little pictures so full of the peculiar charm of 
which Giorgione alone seems to have possessed the secret. 

These works lead us in orderly sequence to a maturer picture of like character 


1 By some critics these panels are attributed to Romanino. 
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but mote elaborately composed, more solidly painted, and more skilfully 
wrought. I refer to the painting in the Giovanelli collection at Venice, which 
has been variously entitled the “ Tempest,” the “ Family of Giorgione,” and 
“ Adrastus and Hypsipyle” (Fig. 17). The legend of these latter relates how 
the Queen Hypsipyle was driven out of Lemnos by a conspiracy and how the 
King discovered her disguised as a nurse. No one would guess from the 
emotionless pair in the picture that such was its subject; and again no one 
need cate, for the beauty of the thing was the purpose of its making and is 
its justification. Marcantonio Michiel saw it in 1530 when it belonged to 
Gabriel Vendramin and thus described it: “‘ The little landscape on canvas 
with the Tempest with the gipsy and soldier was by the hand of Zorzi da 
Castelfranco.”? 

It is therefore one of the few pictures authentically recorded, very soon 
after Giorgione’s death, as having been painted by him. 

Here, again, the chief figures are placed on either hand in the foreground— 
she no less awkwardly posed than was Eurydice, he standing sentinel with a 
rod beside him, just like one of the shepherds in the “ Birth of Paris.” It was 
not upon the figures, however, that Giorgione lavished his care, nor was it 
they which fired his imagination. Here for the first time, so far as his surviving 
works inform us, he attained entire expression of his vision of landscape. 
Though all the parts were studied from nature the union of them into a splendid 
whole was wrought within the fiery furnace of his glorious imagination. Here 
is a stream with plashing water and rocky plant-embellished banks. Here, 
again, is a flat wooden bridge, as in the “‘ Finding of Paris,” but now in proper 
proportion to its place and purpose. Here are noble buildings with towers and 
domes and Venetian chimneys emerging from and framed by trees—thick 
clumps of them—as well as one with lace-like foliage silhouetted against the 
sky, almost equivalent to a signature. It is painted a light brown, while the 
thick clumps are green. The little stones reappear in the foreground. The 
gtass is rather green, the water dark blue in the pool beyond the shallow ; 
the tumultuous sky is very blue. The white of vest and cloak is a solid and 
brilliant white, necessitating the invention of a pair of otherwise inexplicable 
broken columns on a pedestal to balance and bring the white patches into har- 
mony—a remarkable instance of the artist’s resourcefulness. Dr. Hartlaub, 
however, finds a cabalistic meaning for these columns and other features in 
the picture. He may be right. | 

' “* Ell paesetto in tela con la tempesta con la cingana e soldato fu de man de Zorzi da Castelfranco.” 
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All this is the mere scaffolding of the composition. What gives it its poetic 
appeal and makes the spectator’s heart beat faster when his eye is first turned 
upon it is the magical play of light, illuminating the edges of the piled-up 
rain-clouds in the sky, pouring down from a hidden source upon palaces and 
houses, glinting upon the water, and illuminating the man and woman in the 
foreground. If ever picture was conceived in passion surely this was—con- 
ceived in passion, though designed with cold and diligent care, and painted with 
patient dexterity. Here are summed up the experience and the emotion of all 
Giorgione’s youth. This and the works that preceded and led up to it are the 
outcome and expression of his days of Sturm und Drang, and the proof of 
his close observation and study of nature, or rather of his own exalted moods 
in her presence. It bears to the thing portrayed a relation, somewhat like that 
of Shelley’s poem to the skylark, in which the automatic trilling of a little 
bird is transfigured into angelic music. 

The Giovanelli picture is the last in this kind that has come down to us 
from the great and precociously mature artist. Henceforward he seems to have 
lived in wonderful serenity, a decade or thereabouts of golden days. One 
wonders whether—one is even tempted to guess that—about this time (he 
being, say, some twenty-four yeats of age) a woman may have come into his 
life, bringing with her tender affection and peace of heart. Ridolfi suggests 
that so it may have been. “‘ U/timamente,” he writes, “ eglt aveva seco una sua in- 
namorata.” ‘X/as she the model whose features we think we can trace in three 
of the pictures which still await our discussion? 


1 He also says that Morto da Feltre stole her from him and that he died of grief in conse- 
quence. In fact he died of the plague. 
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Tue earliest pictute expressing this new mood of the painter is one in the 
collection of the Marquis of Northampton. It may be called “ The Soldier and 
the young Mother” (Fig. 18). In composition and ideas it resembles the 
Giovanelli “ Tempest.” In both we behold a woman and child seated on the 
ground on one side and a man with a long rod or lance standing on the other and 
paying little or no attention to the lady. In both the landscape is the feature of 
predominant importance. Its peaceful domestic character is in marked con- 
trast to the tumultuous atmosphere of the “ Tempest.” Here a dream-like 
stillness is all-pervading. A towered homestead nestling against trees upon 
a mound is massed into a pyramidal form dominating the whole composition 
as we obsetved in the background of the Bergamo “‘ Orpheus.” The prominent 
tree in the foreground is of the type borrowed by Giorgione from Bellini 
and adhered to throughout his career. The little woman seated at the foot of 
it is the most charming female figure thus far created by him. The soldier 
will remind every instructed person of S. Liberale with the long lance in the 
Castelfranco Madonna. I do not venture to suggest what the figures are 
supposed to be concerned about, but the picture falls within one category of 
those attributed by Ridolfi to Giorgione which he thus describes: “In the 
shadow of pleasant trees there stood men and women happily enjoying the 
tranquilair.”! Its appeal is not to the spectator’s intelligence but to his emotion. 
Reference has already been made above (p. 18) to the tower and the farmhouse 
in the background, both of which seem to be connected with features of Bas- 
sano, the nearest town to Castelfranco where, possibly, Giorgione may have 
begun his artistic education. 

To me this picture is of special interest because another by Lorenzo Lotto, 
which is in my own collection, was obviously suggested by it. Lotto, as we 
know, though only slightly younger than Giorgione, was one of his followers. 
As an artist Lotto was always very sensitive to the influences by which he was 
surrounded. When those changed so did his style. His early work displays 
his discipleship and indeed so plainly that when, thirty years ago, I found my 
picture in Milan and proudly carried it to the shrine of those two oracles of the 
day, Morelli and Frizzoni, for the first moment they thought it might be by 
Giorgione himself. Brief reflection, however, destroyed that illusion, for its 
intimate connection with the St. Jerome in the Louvte, signed by Lotto and 
dated 1500, proclaimed its authorship and fixed its date. My Lotto has crept 

1“ AIP ombra d’ amene piante si stavano delixiano uomini e donne godendo ? aura tranquilla”’ 
(Pp. 121, 1835 edition). 
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into notice under the false name of “ Danie.” The subject has nothing to 
do with that lady of indifferent character but depicts a sleeping maiden whose 
pure dream of love is suggested by the shower of blossoms which a hovering 
Cupid pours into her lap. A male and a female faun ate depicted in the corners 
of the foreground, according to the Giorgionesque tradition, and are evidently 
intended to express a contrast which might be described as that between pure 
and sensual love. The foot of the sleeping girl is exposed beyond her white 
skirt as in the Giorgione picture. In both the girl is supported against the trunk 
of a tree. Lotto’s sylvan landscape is his own, but it is of Giorgionesque 
character. As the disciple’s picture must be dated about 1506 it follows that 
the master’s original cannot be later and may well be two or three years earlier 
than that. 

The calm spirit and the figure of the armoured man with the very long halbert 
in the Northampton picture lead us by an easy, I might say an inevitable step 
to the famous Madonna of Castelfranco (Fig. 19), which the critics generally 
assign to about the years 1504-5. Few pictures—none so far as I can recall 
among Madonna altar-pieces—make so direct and satisfying an appeal to folk 
of all classes and temperaments. To analyze its almost sacred perfection might 
be thought sacrilegious; but I cannot pass unmentioned the various little 
details which link it technically with Giorgione’s earlier works. The pyramidal 
composition was predicted in the landscapes we have already noted. In the 
background are a pair of his favourite little figures, one with a rod such as 
we have so often found. His love of a straight emphatic line here leads 
him to prolong the lance of S. Liberale, as in the picture just examined he 
prolonged the soldier’s halbert, in both cases with a similarly admirable result. 
For the same reason he put a long staff into the hand of S. Roch in the Madrid 
Madonna. The towered manot-house on the left is a type often repeated by 
Giorgione’s followers, and his characteristic lace-like tree is uplifted before the 
faintly golden horizon. The tree is yellowish brown in colour, as always, and 
so is the grass. The sky is grey-blue, the pavement grey and white, the land- 
scape is low in tone and the distant hills are faint. Thus the Virgin’s red robe 
shines out brilliantly, as does the gaily striped drugget under the blue carpet. 
The study for the armoured saint which is in the National Gallery is well 
known. The picture was painted for the Condottiere Tuzio Costanzo, lord 
of Castelfranco, whose son fell in a battle near Ravenna in 1504. It is probable 
that the altar-piece was intended to commemorate him ; and maybe the Saint’s 
armour had belonged to him. The chord of colour characteristic of the 
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Giovanelli picture and all its predecessors has here given place to one in a lower 
key, matching the maturer artist’s more gentle and peaceful mood. The passion 
that animated those earlier pictures is replaced by a deeper but less ebullient 
emotion. The tide is owing in greater volume but with less surface agita- 
tion; and so it continued to flow to the end. 

The picture of the ‘Three Philosophers” (Fig. 20), already referred to 
above, which now hangs in a much restored condition in the Vienna Gallery, was 
seen in Taddeo Contarini’s house in 1525 by Marcantonio Michiel, who recorded 
that it was begun by Giorgione and finished by his pupil Sebastiano del Piombo. 
Learned explanations of its meaning have been offered, but they in no wise 
affect its value as a work of att. The bearded man on the right resembles 
many a saint in pictures by Bellini and his followers. He doubtless perpetuates 
the memory of some venerable model whose beard and bearing qualified him 
to stand for prophet, saint, or philosopher as occasion demanded. The picture 
as a whole, however, proclaims the design and expresses the spirit of Giorgione, 
especially in the seated youth with his so characteristically outstretched foot 
and in the landscape. Here are the little stones in the stratified foreground 
and the overhanging rock fringed with foliage as in the “‘ Finding of Paris.” 
The combination of thick clumps and lace-like slender trees is here repeated 
once again, and we have a village in the background with long-roofed houses, 
the whole enveloped in that atmosphere of peace which nothing seems to 
have ruffled in the last years of Giorgione’s activity. 
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To this period of the artist’s career I would refer a very beautiful picture 
of “ Paris and the Three Goddesses ” which may have been known to Ridolfi. 
Four versions of this picture exist, to wit: (1) in the Dresden Gallery, (2) in the 
Earl of Malmesbuty’s collection at Heron Court (Fig. 21), (3) at Venice in the 
possession of Sig. E. Albuzio, and (4) at Oslo in the possession of Mr. S. 
Larpent.? 

I have only seen the Heron Court example and so am unable to appraise 
their relative merits, or to suggest which may be the original. The landscape 
in this picture is an important but not the most important feature. It is of 
thoroughly Giorgionesque character. We meet again the Bellinesque trees. 
There are sheep and probably shepherds in the darkened middle distance, 
while a pile of buildings on a slight eminence rises in the background. Paris 
sits on the ground in front on the left, a youthful type like the Soldier in the 
“ Tempest ”— another charming example of figures seated on the ground such 
as we find in Giorgione’s earliest, and right along down to his latest works. 
The three Goddesses are a beautifully composed group of lovely figures. 
They lead us on by an easy stage to the next picture that claims our attention. 

Giorgione’s serene mood reaches its highest and most satisfying expression in 
the famous “ Sleeping Venus” in the Dresden Gallery (Fig. 22), which is beyond 
all comparison the most beautiful picture of a nude female figure existing in the 
world. It now seems difficult to understand how, from 1722 until its true 
authorship was revealed by Morelli, it can have been accepted at Dresden 
as the work of Titian. For between this and the Venuses of Titian there opens 
a wide and fathomless gulf. Titian’s nude females, masquerading as Venuses, 
Danaés, or what you please, are in every case the incarnation of sensuality, 
mistresses for millionaires lying in wait to enslave their proprietors. But this 
pure and lovely creature has not been painted for but by her lover, one who 
loves her with veneration, worship, and wonder. She is alert for no one, but 
sleeps in untroubled security conscious of the watchful protection of the man 
to whom she has given her heart. Hence arises the peace that she incarnates, 
a peace that guided the hand of the painter and inspired the conception of the 
picture as a whole and of every detail that contributes to build it up. 

The single disturbing feature in an otherwise perfect composition is the 
inelegant foot. May not that be the mistake of a restorer? When Marcantonio 
Michiel in 1525 saw this picture in the house of Jeronimo Marcello at Venice 
he thus described it: ‘‘a painting on canvas of a nude sleeping Venus in a 

1 See S. Larpent: Le Jugement de Paris attribué au Giorgione : Christiania, 1885. 
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landscape with Cupid was by the hand of Zorzo of Castelfranco, but the land- 
scape and the Cupid were finished by Titian.” Ridolfi adds the information that 
Cupid was holding a bird in his hand. Unfortunately the figure of Cupid 
became so much damaged that it was thought best to paint it out. The design 
of the background was probably Giorgione’s, and this is most evident in the 
gtoup of houses, but the details of tree and hill are not his. The like of them 
will be found in the No me tangere in the National Gallery, which Titian 
painted about this time. The rock on the left with the outjutting plant repeats 
with little change one of Giorgione’s earliest conventions, as will readily be 
seen by comparing it with a like feature in the “ Finding of Paris” (Fig. 4). 

One mote picture and one only remains for the reader’s final consideration. 
It is the so-called Féte champétre in the Louvre (Fig. 23). If, as is possible, this 
was the last picture entirely painted by Giorgione that came ftom his hand, it is 
likewise the best, exception being made in respect of the “‘ Venus” which belongs 
to a category of its own. The peace and calm which characterize all Giorgione’s 
works of later date than the Giovanelli “ Tempest ” here mellow into a tender 
gaiety full of sweetness and light. The artist is now in possession of larger 
powers and enriched experience. The field of his imagination is more populous 
and complex. Where once he was content to scatter his little figures about 
with small reference one to another, now he beholds them intimately inter-related. 
Each individual figure in this group may be paralleled by others in earlier 
pictures but here they are mutually dependent alike in pictorial structure and in 
human telation. Yet, with all this evidence of development in imaginative 
grasp and technical skill, a direct continuity in the elements employed can be 
traced between this painting and the Paris series by an unbroken chain from 
picture to picture without a single gap or exception. Here are the same two 
types of trees thickly clumped or lightly indicated against the sky. Here is 
the same kind of background village, and the same prominent farmhouse, 
with its long and short roof, its projecting veranda and its chimney patched 
against the end wall, which appeared in the “Birth of Paris”? and in the 
Northampton picture, but now seen from the opposite side. 

Curiously enough here also reappears a round-arched arcade under a sloping 
toof-line like that depicted in one of the houses in the “ Finding of Paris.” 
Again the figures are by preference seated on the ground, one in almost the 
same attitude as that of a lad in “‘ Paris given to nurse,” and they are endowed 
with a similar but more developed grace. Hete, too, is a shepherd in the back- 
ground carrying, not a crook, but a long straight staff the like of which we 
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have so often noted. As a final and more subtle instance of that love of his 
fora long straight line in his compositions, whereof these many rods are examples, 
the reader should obsetve the same effect here produced by the prolongation 
of the line of the girl’s flute down the outline of her legs, which are artificially 
posed, obviously with this intent. The rod held by the cross-legged youth 
in the “ Paris given to nurse ”’ is correspondingly but less artfully paralleled by 
his left leg, and a rather similar device is exemplified in the piping musician 
and in one of the standing shepherds in the “ Birth of Paris.”” But enough of 
these wearisome details of identity which might be multiplied were such 
pedantry worth while. What has been here set down in this kind suffices to 
prove that the group of twenty-two pictures, to which I have been directing 
the reader’s attention, were, one and all, the work of a single painter. 
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For clearness’ sake I here set down in their approximately chronological order 
the pictures which the foregoing investigation shows to have been the work of 


Giorgione. 


I. 


Il. 


The “ Birth of Paris” painted for Taddeo Contarini, whereof a large 
fragment painted on canvas is in the Budapest Gallery. 


. The “Birth of Paris” painted for Beccaro, known from a copy 


by Teniers which belonged to the late Mr. Charles Loeser of Florence. 


. The “ Finding of Paris,” a panel painting at Allington Castle, Kent. 
. “Paris given to Nurse,” a panel painting at Allington Castle. A 


pendant to No. 3. 


. “Paris and the Three Goddesses,” a picture formerly in the Andrea 


Vendramin collection, known from a sketch copy in the MS. catalogue 
in the British Museum. 


. A Landscape similarly recorded. 
. “Paris Exposed,” a panel painting in the possession of Professor 


Frank Jewitt Mather of Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


. The “ Ordeal of Moses,” panel painting in the Uffizi, Florence. 
. The “ Judgment of Solomon.” A pendant to No. 8, also in the Uffizi. 
. “ Orpheus and Eutydice,” a panel painting in the Bergamo Gallery. 


“Incidents in the Apollo Legend,” a panel painting in the Seminario 
della Salute, Venice. 


12 and 13. Two cassone panels in the Padua Gallery (doubtful). 


14. 
rs: 
16. 


17: 


18. 


TQ. 


20. 


“Leda and the Swan,” a little panel painting in the Padua Gallery. 
“A Youth anda Girl.” A pendant to No. 14, also in the Padua Gallery. 


The “ Tempest,” a painting on canvas in the Giovanelli collection at 
Venice. 


“A Soldier and a Girl,” a panel painting belonging to the Marquis 
of Northampton. 


The “ Madonna and Saints,” altar-piece in the church of S. Liberale, 
at Castelfranco. 


The “ Three Philosophers,” a painting on canvas in the Vienna Gallery. 
“Paris and the Three Goddesses,” a painting represented by four 
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vetsions in the Dresden Gallery and in the collections of the Earl of 
Malmesbury, Sig. E. Albuzio (Venice), and Mr. S. Larpent (Oslo) 
respectively. 


21. “Sleeping Venus,” Dresden Gallery. 
22. The Féve champétre in the Louvre. 


I say of these twenty-two pictures that they were all painted by one and 
the same artist. 7 

I have proved that this artist, when young, possessed an intimate 
acquaintance with Bassano and the hill-country behind it, the nearest hill- 
country to Castelfranco. 

I have shown that he began painting on his own account about the year 
1494 and that two pictures he then painted were recorded at Venice and, 
within a few days of his death, as the work of Giorgione. 

I have shown that the same young artist was painting under the influence 
of Giovanni Bellini and doubtless as an assistant in his studio about the year 
1495. 

I have shown that two more of these twenty-two pictures were attributed 
to Giorgione in an important picture gallery at Venice within a century 
of Giorgione’s death. 

Finally I have shown that all the facts recorded about or derivable by internal 
evidence from this group of twenty-two pictures fall into harmonious relation 
one with another if it be assumed that the painter in question was Giorgione, 
but become chaotic and mutually inconsistent if we attempt to identify the 
painter of these pictures with any other artist. 

They compose an integral and indissoluble group, and by their aid the 
ghost of the great artist of Castelfranco assumes flesh and blood and 
becomes a visibly consistent artist-personality. 

I leave to others the task of associating with these authentic works the por- 
traits and other paintings which have been or may be assigned to Giorgione. 
Let them draw, as they find themselves compelled to draw, the line that 
separates his late or unfinished work from that of Titian. Perhaps some day 
a common agreement will be reached on this matter. It has not yet been 
attained and will not be attained by pontifical assertions. 

My own contribution to the Giorgione problem is complete within the 
limits set to myself and I await with confidence the verdict of my fellow- 


students. 
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